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New York State Conservation Commission 


A CONTINUOUS CANOE ROUTE OF 125 MILES EXTENDS THROUGH THE 
HEART OF THE ADIRONDACKS. MUCH OF THE WAY IS BORDERED 
BY'STATE OWNED LANDS 











New York State Conservacion Commission 


NEW YORK’S FOREST PRESERVE PLAYGROUND, WITHIN TWELVE HOURS 
JOURNEY OF TWENTY MILLION PEOPLE, IS THE MOST IMPORTANT 
WILD FOREST RECREATION PARK IN THE UNITED STATES 
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New York State Conservation Commission 


THE STATE OWNED ISLANDS OF LAKE GEORGE 
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CONSTITUTE ONE 


OF THE MOST IMPORTANT VACATION CENTERS. 
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The World at Play 


Recent Gifts for Recrea- 
tion.—By the will of former 
Senator Murray Crane $100,- 
000 is given the town of Dal- 
ton, Massachusetts, for the 
erection of a community 
house, and a trust fund of 
$100,000 created for its main- 
tenance. Provision is also 
made for the use of Pine 
Grove Park, in which the 
testator had half interest, as 
a public playground and 
recreation vark. 

Menominee, Michigan, a 
city of 11,000 people has a 
$100,000 athletic stadium and 
playground which is said to be 
the most elaborate school 
stadium in that part of the 
country. 

Mr. Gustavus A. Blesch, a 
public spirited citizen, started 
the movement by buying, 
grading and donating 168,780 
square feet of city property 
adjoining the Junior and 
Senior High Schools. It was 
necessary for Mr. Blesch to 
buy and move eighteen large 
homes at a cost of $50,000. 
The taxpayers spent an equal 
amount in constructing an 


eight foot concrete wall 
around the field and erecting 
a concrete grand stand with a 
seating capacity of 3,000. 

A quarter-mile center track 
circles the field in front of 
the grand stand. Within it is 
the football gridiron and in- 
side of that the baseball dia- 
mond. At either end of the 
track are two tennis courts. 
At the northwest corner is an 
outdoor gymnasium with the 
most up-to-date apparatus and 
next to it are two basketball 
courts, four tennis courts and 
a playground for small chil- 
dren. Electric lights are 
placed on the grand stand 
walls so that the stadium can 
be used at night. It will be 
utilized by high — school 
students from eight to four 
o’clock and after that hour 
by all children, regardless of 
school affiliations, until nine 
o'clock at night. During the 
winter it will be flooded and 
used for skating. 

The stadium which is locat- 
ed in the center of the city 
is called Walton Blesch Field 
in memory of Mr. Blesch’s son 
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who died while a freshman in 
high school. 

Industrial Athletic Field.— 
August twenty-first, before 
about twenty-five hundred 
people, the new athletic field 
presented to the employees of 
M. J. Whittall, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, by their em- 
ployer was opened by an 
athletic meet. The field will 
be managed by an _ athletic 
association of the employees, 
though an annual contribu- 
tion for maintenance will be 
made by the firm. 

A Gift House for the Com- 
munity.—The large residence 
in Rutland, Vermont which 
ex-Governor John Abner Mead 
presented to the Congrega- 
tional Society in 1915 is now 
a full-fledged community cen- 
ter. A “place for recreation 
and social opportunity” it was 
first conducted under the di- 
rection of a local pastor, then 
under a part time director 
and finally, after the election 
of a board of governors, under 
a full time paid director. By 
this arrangement the house is 
used by all the citizens, who 
are free to share its facilities 
and to share in its mainten- 
ance, 

The report for the past year 
shows an increased interest in 
the activities. The Rutland 
Community Club is now the 
leading business women’s 
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organization of the state. It 
has drawn an average attend- 
ance of 270 for whom volun- 
teer committees prepare a 
weekly supper served cafe- 
teria fashion. An hour’s en- 
tertainment including amateur 
acting and community singing 
usually follows the supper and 
the remainder of the evening 
is spent in various classes as 
basketry, dressmaking, mil- 
linery, cooking, literature, 
nursing, and dramatics. Four 
dances, a Mothers’ Night, 
Father’s Night and Open 
Night were feature evenings. 
The club’s summer cottage on 
Lake Bomoseen has been a 
popular spot for all members. 
Another club, of the Junior 
and Senior high school girls, 
conducts business meetings, 
musical entertainments, danc- 
ing, sings, and special talks. 
The Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores belong to the “As You 
Like It” club which has simi- 
lar activities. The Home 
Makers’ Club was. organized 
for the married women of Rut- 
land and has maintained in- 
terest in economics, dressmak- 
ing and other classes. A kin- 
dergarten is arranged for the 
children who can not be left 
at home. Outdoor activities 
for girls are obtained through 
a Girl Scout organization. 
The boys’ and men’s activi- 
ties include various social af- 

















fairs and gymnasium classes. 
Two troops of Boy Scouts 
also consider the House their 
home and center. It is plan- 
ned for the following year to 
establish a Boys’ Night with 
athletic contests, stunts, dra- 
matics, and vocational classes. 
A summer camp is also being 
planned for the boys of the 
community, open to any boy 
who cares to go. 

Charlotte’s New Park Play- 
ground.—The city of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, has re- 
cently been fortunate in ac- 
quiring a park area of forty- 
three acres which will be con- 
verted into a public play- 
ground. This tract, known as 
Latta Park, is the gift of Mr. 
E. D. Latta, a public-spirited 
citizen who during the past 
several years has spent thous- 
ands of dollars in landscape 
work and in the setting out 
of flowers, shrubs and trees. 
Thirty-two acres of woodland 
and a small stream which 
flows through the park add 
to its beauty and effective- 
ness. 

It is the purpose of the city 
to take part of this area 
which adjoins school property 
and convert it into a modern 
play center with football field, 
baseball diamond, tennis 
courts, swimming pool and ad- 
ministration building. 

Mayor McNinch, in express- 
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ing his enthusiasm over this 
project, voiced the hope that 
Mr. Latta’s generosity would 
influence other citizens to 
give land for recreation pur- 
poses, thus assuring to the 
city of Charlotte an adequate 
system of parks and play- 
grounds. 

At Roslyn, Long Island.— 
October 24th, 1920, is an im- 
portant date to the citizens of 
Roslyn. To understand why 
we must go back to the in- 
corporation of the Neighbor- 
hood Association in 1915 when 
a committee appointed by the 
Board of Trade set out to 
secure a neighborhood house. 

Adjoining Roslyn Park were 
an old farm house and dilapi- 
dated barn. Situated near two 
small lakes and in the heart 
of the community they pre- 
sented an ideal setting for 
community activities. All the 
citizens responded to the ap- 
peal for funds and the prop- 
erty was purchased. A grand 
opening followed the remodel- 
ling and renovation, the old 
barn kaving been turned into 
a wide-porched bungalow. 

Up to this time twenty- 
eight separate organizations 
had been doing good work for 
the community along their re- 
spective lines. It was now 
logical that they all affiliate 
with an organization repre- 
senting the community at 
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large. Such organizations as 
the Nursing Association, the 
Village Improvement Society, 
Parent-Teachers’ Club, church 
and patriotic societies were 
represented on the board of 
directors and immediately was 
evidenced a more intelligent 
and lively functioning of each 
body. 

Enter the Neighborhood 
House when a flower show, a 
community sing, or an ama- 
teur play is in progress and 
you will get a glimpse of its 
uses. Not only is it open to 
various groups for social pur- 
poses but it acts as head- 
quarters for the Girl Pioneers, 
the Rifle Club, the School 
Lunch Association, the Dis- 
trict Nurse Association and 
other groups. A circulating 
library of nearly two thousand 
volumes is at the disposal of 
the public without charge and 
a well patronized reading 
room is maintained. A choral 
society receives instruction 
and renders free concerts peri- 
odically, series of current topic 
lectures are given, and lessons 
in home economics are offered. 

A cursory glance at some 
of these activities will help 
to explain why October 24th 
was an important date for 
Roslyn people. On this day 
the corner stone of the beauti- 
ful war memorial community 
house was laid. The building 
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will not only commemorate 
the Roslyn heroes of the world 
war but will house the in- 
creasing interests of the 
groups now centered in the 
neighborhood house. Roslyn 
is a proof that as a community 
increases in prosperity it may 
yet keep the _ neighborly 
“town” feeling through hon- 
est, united effort for the com- 
munity’s best good. 

New Schools for Delaware. 
—Delaware is working at 
the problem of the one-teacher 
school. Actual construction 
is now under way on three 
experimental one-teacher 
schools, all three different in 
plan and containing different 
items of equipment. 

The community use of these 
small schools has always been 
kept in mind. The classrooms 
will be fitted with movable 
desks which can be placed 
around the walls and the cen- 
ter of the room thus left 
clear for community meetings 
or dances. Additional chairs 
are kept in a convenient store 
closet and can be brought out 
and used for community lec- 
tures or entertainments. The 
workr-om can be used not 
only for the instruction of pu- 
pils, but is available as addi- 
tional seating space for meet- 
ings, for serving refreshments 
at entertainments or dances, 
and for adult instruction in 
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sewing, canning, and cooking 
in the evening or during the 
summer months. 

Plans for the consolidated 
high school are of special in- 
terest. In the proposed build- 
ing one wing is designed to 
house the grade school, the 
other on the opposite side the 
high school. In the center 
are the auditorium, library, 
gymnasium, and rooms used 
in common by both schools 
and also for community pur- 
poses, since the building is de- 
signed 
idea particularly in mind. 

The school building, it is 
suggested, would also be well 
adapted for use as a memorial 
school. The classroom sec- 
tions could be built by the 
town, and the center part con- 
taining the auditorium might 
be built as a war memorial 
used generally by the 
In such a build- 
ing it is possible to use the 


and 
community. 


community facilities during 
school session without dis- 
turbing the school and at 


night without opening or heat- 


ing the remainder of the 
building. 

The auditorium and gym- 
nasium could be used by the 
school and the public gener- 


ally, with entrances so ar- 


ranged as to give access di- 
rectly from the outside, with- 
out need of passing through 





with the community 

















the school building when it is 
desired to use them in this 
way. 

Health Work on Baltimore 
Playgrounds.—The Children’s 
Playground Association of 
Baltimore, Maryland, has co- 
operated with the Child Wel- 
fare Bureau of the City Health 
Department in demonstrations 
of personal hygiene and home 
sanitation. Evening sessions 
were held for mothers. The 
Maryland Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation awarded a silver cup 
for the highest number of 
“health points.” 

Memphis Forging Ahead.— 
The appointment of Walter 
G. Smith, formerly Assistant 
Superintendent of Recreation 
in Oakland, California, as 
head of the new Park Com- 
mission of Memphis, Tennes- 
see, is simultaneous’ with 
greatly enlarged plans for use- 
fulness. A great athletic field 
in the heart of the city and a 
municipal swimming pool are 
outstanding plans. Sites for 
both have been acquired. 
Parallel work for colored and 
white residents is carried on. 

Dance in Police Station.— 
Eustace Peixotto, Executive 
Secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco Community — Service 
League writes: 

“Our Community Club 
quarters at Bay View have 
become entirely inadequate 
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for many departments of our 
work. Witness our Monday 
evening dancing class where 
there are at least seventy-five 
who try to crowd into a small 
room. 

The neighborhood organizer 
suggested that once a month 
they ought to have a place 
where they could all dance at 
once, for they take them in 
groups in the club. Some of 
the people said that the sec- 
ond story of the police station 
was a large open space. A 
letter from this office to the 
Chief of Police brought the 
enclosed reply. 

Don’t you think this is a 
rather striking example of 
community cooperation and 
of using unused facilities—a 
community dance in the police 
station ? 

The letter referred to reads: 

I beg leave to acknowledge 
receipt of your communication 
of the 3d instant, in which you 
ask permission to use the 
space on the second floor of 
the Bay View Police Station 
for a free dance for the young 
folks of the Bay View Com- 
munity Club, and in answer 
take pleasure in saying that 
I am most pleased to grant 
you this request, and you may 
use this place for this pur- 
pose as often as you may 
desire. 

Wishing you and the mem- 
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bers of your club a most en- 
joyable and social evening on 
these occasions, I remain 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) D. A. White, 
Chief of Police 

The Cause of a Death— 
“The lack of proper play su- 
pervision was a contributary 
cause of the death of another 
boy Wednesday evening— 
Laurence Adams, age 13—ac- 
cording to recreational en- 
thusiasts. 

“Modern cities, they assert, 
employ an adequate number of 
skilled play directors whose 
business is to go to the chil- 
dren and play with them in 
their own localities. If a 
dozen children ask for an hour 
daily with the play expert, 
those cities see to it that the 
dozen is cared for. 

“Had this plan been fol- 
lowed, the boys and girls near 
the swimming hole where 
Laurence was drowned would 
all have known how to swim 
before the warm days were 
numerous in spring or sum- 


mer. The game those chil- 
dren, near Bitting Avenue 
bridge, want to play—and 


should play—is swimming. 
Had they been given the op- 
portunity of an hour’s swim 
daily, under the guidance of a 
skilled recreation director, 
Laurence would still be living. 

“The ring on which Lau- 
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rence took the fatal swing, 
would have been repaired long 
ago; for expert recreation di- 
rectors daily examine the play 
apparatus. 

“Laurence was not care- 
less—he was exercising the 
divine right of boyhood to 
play in a fascinating manner. 

“The river is not treacher- 
ous. 

“It is our best summer 
recreation friend, next to the 
baseball diamonds. It pro- 
vides excellent opportunities 
for swimming, boating and 
fishing. 

“Don’t blame the river for 
the city’s carelessness, 

“Let’s take the blame where 
Let’s see to it 
that an adequate recreational 
system be maintained the year 
around for Wichita’s  chil- 
dren.” —From The Wichita 
(Kansas) Beacon. 

“Keep Me Smiling,” Asks 
ex -Soldier.—“Keep me smil- 


it belongs. 


ing !” 

This is part of the com- 
ment following his advertise- 
ment in his shop window as 
made by an _ ex-soldier at 
Acton, England. The adver- 
tisement is headed “1914- 
1919,” and reads: 

“Five times wounded. 

“Two half-years in hospital. 

“Twenty-three operations. 

“Three times given up—no 
hope. 


“One time reported killed 
in action. 

“Bring your work and keep 
me smiling. Fight the profi- 
teer by letting a disabled 
soldier do your repairs.” 

Alaskan Leadership.—From 
School Life comes the follow- 
ing note: 

“Community leadership in 
its broadest sense is developed 
in Alaska by teachers em- 
ployed for the natives by the 
United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. A teacherage is found 
at each school. This is usual- 
ly in charge of a man and his 
wife and furnishes a center 
not only for school work but 
also for all social, industrial 
and civic activities. The 
teacher is the social and 
economic leader of the natives, 
their adviser and inspirer in 
the struggle towards civiliza- 
tion, their counselor and 
physician in matters of sanita- 
tion and health and their 
friend who stands for all the 
American government means 
to them.” 

Yosemite Nature Guide 
Service—The National Park 
Service struck a popular chord 
when it inaugurated a free 
nature guide service in Yose- 
mite National Park during the 
past summer under the aus- 
pices of Dr. H. C. Bryant, of 
the California State and Fish 
Commission, assisted by Dr. 
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Loye H. Miller of the South- 
ern Branch of the University 
of California and Mrs. Enid 
Michael. 

The aim of the nature guide 
service was to furnish use- 
ful information regarding 
trees, wild flowers, birds and 
mammals, and their conserva- 
tion, and to stimulate interest 
in the out-of-doors, and par- 
ticularly in the natural ob- 
jects found in the park. Be- 
hind this aim was the convic- 
tion that the person who 
learns something about that 
which he sees and hears by 
close association, more great- 
ly enjoys his vacation. 

The program consisted of 
trips afield where visitors 
might obtain first-hand in- 
formation regarding the living 
things of interest to be found 
along the trails; lectures and 
informal camp-fire talks, de- 
signed to awaken interest in 
birds, trees, wild flowers, and 
to convey information useful 
on a summer vacation; office 
hours at headquarters devoted 
to answering the usual ques- 
tions of the vacationict regard- 
ing natural history; having 
available a set of dependable 
reference works for those who 
wished to consult them; and 
a flower show where the com- 
moner wild flowers, properly 
labeled, were displayed. 

At the close of the first six 
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weeks 18,957 visitors had 
availed themselves of the serv- 
ice, exclusi e of office consul- 
tations. 

Ten Million!—The account 
of the Detroit bond issue in 
the October PLAYGROUND re- 
duced the amount from ten 
million to ten thousand 
through a typographical error. 
Detroit doesn’t go at recrea- 
tion in any such miserly 
fashion. Ten thousand in- 
deed! ; 

Theatrical Equipment for 
Sing Sing—The  entertain- 
ment committee of Sing Sing 
Prison, whose job it is to keep 
the men out of their old evil- 
smelling and __ ill-ventilated 
cells ‘in the evening, will 
shortly be the recipient of an 
important gift from David 
Belasco. Says the calendar of 
the New York Drama League, 
which appealed to Mr. Belas- 
co: 
“The Sing Sing Theatre has 
always been much handicap- 
ped by poor equipment. The 
Chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee wrote the 
New York Drama League 
asking if some manager 
could be interested in giving 
the prison an old set of 
scenery. As the result of in- 
quiries made among the var- 
ious minagers, the Drama 
League was fortunate enough 
to find that David Belasco 
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would not only give the prison 
a setting, but would personal- 
ly go up to Sing Sing, look 
over the ground and see what 
was needed to make the thea- 
tre as efficient as_ possible. 
With a small staff of assist- 
ants—property man, scenic 
artist, machinist, electrician, 
Mr. Belasco visited the prison, 
studied the conditions, and 
arranged to build there an en- 
larged stage, a parlor setting, 
a kitchen set and an exterior 
especially adapted to the small 
stage, and install a_ special 
switchboard and lighting sys- 
tem, as well as supply certain 
stock properties. This new 
equipment is to be ready for a 


Christmas Eve entertainment. 
Mr. Belasco has also supplied 
the text of some plays and 
music for the orchestra.” 
Girl Scouts Become Play 
Leaders.—The Mothers’ Club 
of Albany, New York, under 
the direction of which the 
playgrounds of Albany are 
conducted, places Girl Scouts 
on each playground to play 
with the younger children. 
Storytelling and needlework 


classes are held by the 
Mothers’ Club. Embroidery, 
knitting, tatting, crocheting 


and all other kinds of “fancy 
work” are taught and awards 
made for the best work. 


Whence Cometh My Strength 


Joserzx LEE 


Written for the National Tuberculosis Association 


If you try to preserve your health you won’t succeed. Health 


cannot be hoarded. 


thing to be conserved but something to be carried on. 


It is not a possession but a process, not some- 


If you 


fold it in a napkin when you open the napkin it isn’t there. It 


can be kept only by being used. 
Sut it makes a difference how you use it. 


There is such a 


thing as dissipating health and there is such a thing as spending 


it unprofitably. 


The first law of health is work because work means making 
good and man is a social animal and must make good or miss ful- 
filment of the social instinct, the great tap root of life. 

Sut work, though a necessity to health, is not enough. Un- 
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fortunately most work under our industrial civilization is drudgery, 
which means that it is unrelated to our human interests. 

Our minds and bodies are homesick in the modern. world. 

Man is an outdoor animal. His heart and lungs, his mus- 
cles, his very bones, as well as the nervous system that goes with 
them, were made for war and hunting, for the throe and stress 
of conflict, the passion of the chase. His instincts do not recog- 
nize the tenement, the factory or the city street. His resources 
of mind and body are not called forth by selling ribbons or adding 
up accounts or tending the fool-proof machine. His whole nature 
longs for the woods and streams, for the hills and solitudes, the 
oak and the ash and the bonnie ivy tree among which the child- 
hood of the race was passed. 

We are homesick even in our social occupations, homesick 
for the ancient village life, for the music, the festivals, the danc- 
ing on the green. There was more song in the English village in 
Shakespeare’s time than in a whole city full of concert-goers. 
The movie is a poor substitute for the village festival in which 
all took part. 

Recreation is the curing of this homesickness, the revisiting 
of the ancient shrines. 

I will look up unto the hills whence cometh my strength. 
Our games of pursuit and contest recall for our young men the 
life of the chase, the battle and the foray upon which their hered- 
itary faculties were formed. Our community singing, dancing 
and dramatics bring back something of the ancient village life. 
Recreation is the restoration to the modern world of those ingredi- 
ents of man’s spiritual ration, omitted from our civilization, 
without which he is not quite alive. 


Playgrounds and the Price of Public Health* 
ArtTHUR WRIGHT CRAWFORD 


“Public Health is purchasable.” This is the vitally important 
principle now recognized as basic by all public health authorities. 

What is the purchase price? Is it the price of prescriptions 
filled in drug stores? Is it the price of taking those afflicted with 
tuberculosis to sanatoriums? Is it the price of curative processes? 
Or it is better preventive processes? 


Courtesy of Civic Comment 
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JUST BECAUSE I WANT TO PLAY 


We all know perfectly well that in the case of health one ounce 
of prevention is worth tons of cure. Parks, playgrounds, pure 
water, pure air, and decent housing are prevention. 

The purchase price of public health is the price of public 
parks, of public play grounds, of private gardens, or private sun- 
shine-filled homes of cleanliness. 

The chief cause of tuberculosis and of the lassitude that opens 
the way for all sorts of disease is lack of sunshine and fresh air. 
What is the remedy? The presence of sunshine and fresh air. 
What is the price of sunshine and fresh air? ‘The price of parks, 
playgrounds, smoke abatement, clean streets, and clean homes. 

City after city in America has greatly reduced its death rate. 
In many cases it is half what it used to be thirty or forty 
years ago. 

“Public health is purchasable.” Will you see to it that your 
city or town pays the purchase price? 


Just Because I Want to Play’ 


Epwarp Bok 
I 


[ have disappointed my friends. 

Not only that, but some of those friends are convinced of my 
ill health. Others go further: there comes a curious look in their 
eyes, and I know they wonder whether it is not possible that there 
may be something mentally wrong with me. 

And why? 

For two reasons :-— 

Just because I said that I wanted to play, and forthwith re- 
signed from active business. 

And, second, that thus I have refused to be like other Amer- 
ican business men, who insist upon working until they have one 
foot in the grave, with the other dangling dangerously over the 
edge; who want to “drop in the harness,” as they call it. Now, 
to my way of looking at it, there can be no possible objection 
to a man “dropping in the harness” if he is bent upon doing so. 
But why should I not have the privilege as well of dropping with 
the blinders off, if I so prefer? 


*Courtesy of The Atlantic Monthly 
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My friends will not have it so, however. Even so acute a 
student of human affairs as the editor of the Atlantic immediately 
wrote to me upon my announced retirement from business and 
hoped “I would soon get well”! Yet never in my iife had I felt 
more fit, as the English put it. Others go further. One of my 
friends has given me twelve months in which to “degenerate,” as 
he politely termed my parting with mental capacity. And as the 
time is rolling on toward the end of this period, I feel his anxious 
eye upon me. I think he is really disappointed that no visible 
signs of the “degeneration” have appeared as yet, and I know he 
leads me into an argument on some abstruse subject with the sole 
intent of seeing whether my mind still works in anything like 
an orderly fashion. Another friend, only last evening, fixed my 
complete mental collapse at two years. He was, at least, more 
considerate, since he gives me still more than a year and a half 
of the capacity to understand what others are talking about—and 
to read the Atlantic with ordinary intelligence. 

All this is the point of view of my friends when I explain 
my “why.” It never occurs to them, however, that I may have a 
“why” also upon their point of view; and I dare say that my 
point of view upon their point of view is infinitely stranger and 
more inexplicable to them than is theirs to me. 

To me, theirs is essentially the American point of view—and 
more’s the pity that one can speak of it so. Not that I do not 
consider myself an American. I do by training, if not by birth; 
and sometimes I like to think that this latter parental gift makes 
me somewhat of a better American than the average American- 
born. For I have tried to take on and into myself the best that 
America has to offer, but I have also held on to some of the best 
of my Dutch ideals and ideas. And one of the latter is to enjoy 
the results of a lifetime of work while the capacity is still there 
with which to enjoy them. The European, with an older civiliza- 
tion and larger experience behind him, has learned this; the 
Englishman likewise has felt it; but the American has still to 
grasp the truth that the great adventure of life is something more 
than work—and money. 

One of the most pathetic sights in our American business 
life is the inability of men to let go, not only for their own good, 
but to give the younger men behind them a chance. They hang on 
beyond their years of greatest usefulness and efficiency: convince 
themselves that they are indispensable to their business, while, 
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in scores of cases, the truth is exactly the opposite: the business 
would be distinctly benefited by their retirement and the resultant 
coming to the front of the younger blood in affairs. A great many 
men in pivotal positions apparently do not see that they often have 
it within their power to advance the fortunes of a number of 
younger men by stepping out when they have served their time; 
while by refusing to let go they often work dire injustice, and 
even disaster, to their younger associates. 

The real trouble with the American business man is that in 
many instances he is actually afraid to let go because, out of busi- 
ness, he would not know what to do. For years he has so im- 
mersed himself in business, to the exclusion of all other interests, 
that at fifty or seventy he finds himself a slave to his business, with 
positively no inner resources. Retirement from the one thing that 
he does know would naturally leave such a man useless to himself, 
his family, and his community: worse than useless, as a matter of 
fact, for he would become a burden to himself and a nuisance to 
his family. You rarely ever find a European or English business 
man reaching a mature age devoid of outside interests: he always 
lets the breezes of other worlds blow over his mentality when he 
is in affairs, with the result that, when he is ready to retire from 
business, he has other interests to fall back upon. This is rarely 
the case with the American business man. It is becoming more 
frequent that we see American men retiring from business and 
devoting themselves to other interests, and their number will un- 
doubtedly increase as time goes on and we learn the lessons of 
life with a richer background. But one cannot help feeling regret- 
ful that the number is not growing larger more rapidly. 

A man must unquestionably prepare years ahead for his 
retirement. I do not mean alone financially, which naturally is 
paramount, but mentally as well. I have been interested to note 
that, in nearly every case where a business man has told me that 
I have made a mistake in my retirement, and that the proper life 
for a man is to stick to the game and see it through,—to “hold her 
nozzle agin the bank,” as Jim Bludso would say,—it has been a 


man with no resource outside of his business. Naturally, my 
action is a mistake in the eyes of such a man; but think of the 
pathos of such a position, where, in a world of so much interest 
and an age so fascinatingly full of worth-while things, a man has 
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become a slave to it and to it alone, and cannot imagine another 
man happy without the same bone at which to gnaw. 

It is this lesson that the American business man has still to 
learn: that he is not living a four-squared life if he concentrates 
every waking thought on his material affairs. He has still to learn 
that man cannot live by bread alone. The making of money, the 
accumulation of material power, is not all there is to living. Life 
is something more than those two things, and the man who misses 
this truth misses the greatest joy and satisfaction that can come 
into his life—that is, from service for others. 

Some men argue that they can give service and be in business 
too. But “service” with such men generally means the drawing 
of a check for some worthy cause and letting it go at that. I 
would not for a moment belittle the giving of contributions, but it 
is a poor nature that can satisfy itself that it is serving humanity 
by the mere signing of a check. There is no form of service so 
easy and so cheap as to give a check to an object with the interest 
stopping there. Real service is where a man gives himself with 
his check, and that the average business man cannot do if he re- 
mains in affairs. Particularly true is this of today, when every 
problem of business is so engrossing, demanding a man’s fullest 
time and thought. It is the rare man who can devote himself to 
business and be fresh for service of others afterward. No man 
can, with efficiency to either, serve two masters so exacting as 
are these. He can do one or the other effectively; both, he can 
do only ineffectively. Besides, if his business has seemed enough 
worth while to demand his entire attention, are not the great uplift 
questions equally worth his exclusive thought? Are they any 
easier of solution than the material problems? 


II 


As I see it, a man should divide his life into three periods. 

First, that of education, acquiring the fullest and best within 
his power. 

Second, that of achievement: achieving for himself and his 
family, and discharging the first duty of any man—to see that in 
case of his incapacity those who are closest to him are provided 
for. But such provision does not mean an accumulation that be- 
comes to those he leaves behind him an embarrassment rather than 
a protection. To prevent this, the next period confronts him. 

Third, service for others. That is the acid test where many 
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a man falls short: to know instinctively and truly when he has 
enough, and to be willing, not only to let well enough alone, but to 
give a helping hand to the other fellow; to recognize, in a prac- 
tical way, that we are our brothers’ keepers; that a brotherhood 
of man does exist elsewhere than in a war-oration or an after- 
dinner speech. Too many men make the mistake, when they 
reach the point of having enough, of going on pursuing the same 
old game: accumulating more money, grasping for more power, 
until either a nervous breakdown overtakes them and a sad in- 
capacity is the result, or they drop “in the harness,” which is, of 
course, calling an early grave by another name. They cannot 
seem to get the truth into their heads that, as they have been 
helped by others, so should they now help others. 

No man has a right to leave the world as he found it. He 
must add something to it; either he must make its people better 
or happier, or he must make the face of the world more beautiful 
or fairer to look at. And the one really means the other. 

Take the really tragic picture that we all too often see in our 
American family life, where the father has become so completely 
a slave to his business that he has no time to be a father. If the 
saying be true that everything achieved in this life is at the expense 
of something else, it would seem sometimes that a man’s material 
success is too often bought at the cost of the fatherly relation. 
I saw an instance of this only a few days ago, when a fine lad of 
twenty ran home just overnight from college, to consult his father 
as to what at that age looms so very important: a heart affair. 
He found his father talking with a business friend, and the 
mother took the boy off to her room, the father saying that he 
would be up shortly. But be became engrossed in the topic under 
discussion, and when he went upstairs at midnight the boy, tired 
of waiting, had gone to bed. In the morning, father and son 
went to the city together; but the father had some “important 
papers” to look over, and the boy, fearful of disturbing him and 
knowing that he would not secure his attention for the subject in 
mind, remained silent, and the two parted without the highly 
desired confidences being exchanged. 

Too busy! “Father is such good company,” said a son, look- 
ing at his father absorbed in some business papers ; “but the trouble 
is, he is so busy you can’t get hold of him.” How often one hears 
this of the successful man; and the sons or daughters proceed with 
their lives, their enjoyments, and leave the father out! “He is so 
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nice,” said a daughter of a busy, successful man, “but we do not 
feel as if he belonged to us any more. It is always business, busi- 
ness. He has got himself into so many things that he really hasn’t 
time for us.” What a picture to contemplate! 

One of the loveliest girls I know said to me of her father: 
“How I wish father would do what you have done! He could 
easily do it. As it is, we hardly see anything of him; he is 
hardly ever at home, and when he is, he is busy at meetings or 
conferences in the evenings, or he has business friends at the 
house. It is always that horrid business.” A man who had re- 
cently retired from a pivotal position told me that what brought 
him to a decision was his daughter’s saying to him, “Dear Daddy, 
I could love you so much if I only had a chance to get acquainted 
with you.” 

Wife after wife complains of the husband’s utter absorption 
in business, to the exclusion of herself and her children; and yet 
the husband goes on piling up more money, reaching out for more 
power; and, pray, for what? The wife repeatedly says, “We 
have plenty. Let up now and take some pleasure.” The chil- 
dren look longingly to their father for those parental times to 
which they are entitled. But the man has grown, as it were, to 
his desk, until, as Charles Lamb says, the very wood has entered 
his soul. And unless he awakes in time, either he passes away or 
his children pass out of his home, and the great, deep, satisfying 
feeling of a father’s relation has never been his. It has all been 
sordid materialism: he has sold his highest self for a mess of 
pottage. In truth, what shall it profit a man though he gain the 
whole world, and lose his child? 

“All very beautiful,” will say some men. “But that’s ideal- 
ism.” Of course it is. But just what is the matter with idealism? 
What, really, is idealism? Do one tenth of those who use the 
phrase so glibly in these days know its true meaning and the part 
it has played in the world? The worthy interpretation of an 
ideal is that it consists of an idea: a conception of the imagination 
which perceives ideals. But all ideas are first ideals; they must 
be. The producer brings forth an idea, but some dreamer has 
dreamed it before him either in whole or in part. Where would 
human history be today were it not for the ideals of man? Wash- 
ington, in his day, was decried as an idealist. So was Jefferson. 
It was a remark commonly made of Lincoln that he was “a rank 
idealist.” Morse, Watt, Marconi, Edison—all were adjudged ideal- 
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ists. We say of the League of Nations that it is ideal, and we 
use the term in a derogatory sense. But that was exactly what 
was said of the Constitution of the United States. “Insanely 
ideal,” was the term used of it. The idealist, particularly today 
when his need is so great, is not to be scoffed at. It is through 
him, and only through him, that the world will see its new and 
clear vision of what is right and true. It is he who has the power 
of going out of himself, a power which too many utterly lack 
nowadays; it is he who, in seeking the ideal, will, through his 
own clearer perception, or that of others, transform the ideal into 
the real. “Where there is no vision, the people perish,” is a 
thought well worth remembering in these days. Where would the 
world be today were it not for the vision of the idealist? 

[ notice, however, that the vast majority of my friends mistake 
my idea when I say that “I want to play.” “Play” to them means 
tennis, golf, horseback, polo, travel, and the like. (Curious how 
seldom one has mentioned reading.) No one enjoys some of these 
play forms more than I do; but God forbid that I should spend 
the rest of my days on the golf-course or in the saddle. In 
moderation, yes; most decidedly. But play means—at least to me 
—something more than all this. Play is diversion: an exertion 
of the mind as well as of the body. There is such a thing as 
mental play as well as physical play. We ask of play that it shall 
rest, refresh, and exhilarate us. Is there any form of mental ac- 
tivity that does all these so thoroughly and so directly as when 
one is doing something he really likes to do; doing it with all 
his heart, and conscious all the time that he is helping to make 
the world better for someone else? Can man raise himself to any 
higher possible standard or eminence, and thus to greater exhilara- 
tion, mental and physical, than when he is serving? 

A man’s “play” can take any form. If his life has been 
barren of books or travel, let him read and see the world. But 
he reaches his high estate through either of these worlds only 
when he reads or travels to enrich himself, so that he may give 
out what he gets from the printed line he reads or the new worlds 
he sees, and thereby enrich the lives of others. He owes it to 
himself to get his own refreshment, his own pleasure; but he can 
get all that without pure self-indulgence. 

Other men, with more active bodies and minds, feel drawn 
to the modern arena of great questions that puzzle. It matters 
not in which direction a man goes, any more than the length of a 
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step matters so much as does the direction in which it is taken. 
He should seek those questions which engross his deepest interest, 
whether literary, musical, artistic, civic, economic, or what not. 
Our cities, towns, and communities of all sizes and kinds, urban 
and rural, cry out for men to solve their problems of every sort. 
There is room and to spare for the man of any bent. The ancient 
Greeks looked forward, on coming to the age of retirement, which 
was definitely fixed, to a rural life; and they hied themselves to a 
little place in the country, held open house for their friends and 
“kept bees.” While bee-keeping is unquestionably interesting, 
there are other and more vital occupations awaiting the hand of 
the retired American man. The main thing is to secure that free- 
dom of foot movement that will let a man go where he will and 
do what he thinks he can do best, and prove to himself and to 
others that the acquirement of the dollars is not all there is to life. 
Time is of more value than money, and it is that which the man 
who retires feels that he possesses. 


Hamilton Mabie once said, after his retirement from an active 
editorial position, “I am so happy that the time has come when I 
elect what I shall do”; which is true; but then he added, “I have 
rubbed out the word ‘must’ from my vocabulary”; which was not 
true. No man ever reaches that point. Duty of some sort con- 
fronts a man in business or out of business, and duty spells “must.” 
But there is less ‘must’ in the vocabulary of the retired man; 
and it is this lesser quantity that gives the tang of joy to the 
new day. 

It is a wonderful point of inner personal satisfaction to reach 
when a man can say, “I have enough.” I like to think that he is 
made over by it, that his soul and character are refreshed by it. 
He begins a new life; he gets a sense of a new joy that he has 
never had; he feels, for the first time, what a priceless possession 
is that thing that he never knew before—freedom. And if he 
seeks that freedom at the right time in his life, when he is at the 
summit of his years and powers, and at the most opportune time 
in his affairs, he has the supreme satisfaction that is denied to so 
many men, and the opposite of which comes home with such cruel 
force to them: that they overstayed their time; they wore out 
their welcome. 

There is no satisfaction that so thoroughly satisfies as that of 
going while the going is good! 
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The Great Decision 


The late George W. Perkins thus expressed the philosophy of 
his latter years: 

“When a man reaches 40, and when, like me, he has led an 
active life, if he has any heart at all he naturally will pause and 
ask himself, ‘What is this all about?’ And if he has any imagina- 
tion at all, and looks about him a little, he is likely to ask this 
further question, ‘Where is my work going to lead me?’ 

“Now, I asked myself both these questions. I had acquired a 
competency. I was in Wall Street and had been identified with 
large affairs for many years. All about me I found men of 
wonderful ability who had acquired great wealth. But I found 
few who were really happy and contented. In fact, I think it 
might be said truthfully that there is as much unrest, as much 
discontent of spirit of a certain kind, among those reckoned rich 
and successful as there is among those less fortunately situated. 

“T went on for nearly ten years more, or until I was almost 
50. When a man reaches that age there is likely to come to him all 
of a sudden the realization that he has reached the summit of 
life. If he is wise he will stop, look about—take a mountain top 
inventory of life. Then what he does with the remaining years 
of his life as a matter of course becomes a question of great im- 
portance. When I reached 50 I asked myself the question, ‘What 
shall I do with the rest of my life?’ 

“T knew that those dependent on me were well provided for. 
My various business connections had given me training and ex- 
perience which few men had been fortunate enough to acquire. 
I had health. Humanly judging, I had years of possibility for 
useful service ahead of me. I asked myself: 

‘Shall I go on and pile up a few more millions on top of 
those I have already acquired and make a big money pile the 
monument to my memory? Or shall I devote my remaining 
years to something that will give more satisfaction, something 
that I believe to be essential, more useful in a large way and more 
enduring in its results. 

“The answer I formulated in my own mind to that question of 
my own asking is found in the activities which have occupied me 
since I withdrew from Wall Street.” 
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New York’s Forest Preserve Playground 
Warwick §. CARPENTER 
Secretary New York State Conservation Commission 


The people of New York State own a Forest Preserve which, 
in size and beauty, is comparable to any of the national parks, 
and in broad public utility seems surely destined to far out-rank 
any of them. It has size, beauty, and accessibility. And in 
every computation of public utility, the greatest of these is un- 
questionably accessibility. In spite of the fact, however, that New 
York State’s Forest Preserve makes its appeal to the largest 
number of people in the United States, because it lies so close to 
them, it will yield little in extent and appeal to its western sisters. 
In size alone it embraces approximately two million acres, and in 
its gently rolling foothills and higher and more vigorous moun- 
tains, it holds a flavor of sylvan wildness which travelers the 
world over have been quick to recognize. 

It does not contain startling and wonderful geysers like those 
of the Yellowstone. The Grand Canyon of the Colorado is a 
natural wonder not equaled anywhere else in the world. In the 
Forest Preserve we have no petrified forest like that of Arizona. 
In the Adirondacks, however, are the world’s oldest mountains. Far 
back in the aeons of unrecorded time, beside which the longest 
periods of history and tradition are as fleeting moments, the great 
crest of the Laurentian system of rocks, the Adirondacks, thrust 
its bold peaks above the primordial ocean. They were rough and 
jagged—the world’s first Rockies. Geologists can even now trace 
out their extent and locate the approximate shore line of the 
primeval sea. Long afterward other convulsions upreared the 
ridges of the Appalachians and Rocky Mountains. These latter 
are veritable newcomers. Through all of the long ages that have 
intervened, the rough peaks of the Adirondacks have been eroded 
and rounded, mellowed by time, and covered with the finest for- 
ests of the east. 

The lapse of time, however, has not destroyed the primal 
grandeur of the Adirondacks. One need not go to the west for 
rugged mountains to climb or deep passes to thread. Mt. Marcy, 
called by the Iroquois “Tahawus,” The Cloud Splitter, rises 5,344 
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feet above sea level, high enough to cleave the clouds on all but 
the most perfect days. In every direction are peaks of only 
slightly lesser height, that taken together constitute the finest 
climbing country in the east. Immediately under the eastern foot 
of Marcy is Panther Gorge, of wild and rugged beauty. A little 
to the west, between Mt. Colden and Mt. McIntyre, is the deep 
cleft of Avalanche Pass, with the precipitous sides of the moun- 
tains rising on either hand, so that the only passage is over the 
water of Avalanche Lake itself. Avalanche Lake is the highest 
lake of any size in New York State, and in its deep mountain 
setting is one of the most secluded and inspiring pictures of the 
wilderness. Still further west is Indian Pass, highway of the 
Iroquois in their prehistoric journeys north and south. Their 
superstition is said to have peopled it with stonish giants, super- 
natural beings, who lived upon human flesh. If one looked upon 
them, he immediately turned to stone, after the manner of the old 
Greek legend of Medusa of the snaky locks. This one tradition 
alone, with its striking similarity to that of ancient Greece, is 
enough to hold the interest of any student of folk lore, as he 
stands on the old Indian trail at the summit of the Pass and looks 
back over one of the most beautiful scenes in the Adirondacks. 
The deep gorge of the Pass, the dark, sweeping, tree-covered 
slopes of McNaughton, Henderson, and Santononi, and imme- 
diately at hand the thousand-foot precipice of Wallface, make it 
a spot of singular interest and appeal, which, in common with the 
long chain of mountains on either side, should be carefully guarded 
as the heritage of every succeeding generation of citizens, and 
be made accessible to them to the fullest possible extent. 

Farther west is the lake region of the Adirondacks. Begin- 
ning with the Fulton Chain of Lakes, at the south, it swings 
in a long series of lakes and rivers, broken only by short carries, 
to the Saranacs and St. Regis Lakes on the north. Through these 
lakes trips of more than one hundred miles can be made in 
guide boats or canoes, with mountain climbing trips on either 
side that are of only slightly lesser interest than those of the 
great peaks about Marcy. Throughout the entire lake region the - 
forests are among the finest in the Adirondacks. 

Of all the 1500 lakes, set within nearly 2000 peaks, there ig 
none more beautiful, either in Adirondacks or elsewhere, than 
Lake George, which Father Isaac Jogues first saw in 1646. He 
was taken through it as a captive of the Iroquois, and had just 
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run the gauntlet and endured horrible tortures. Nevertheless, the 
beauty of the lake so impressed him that he immediately chris- 
tened it Lac du Saint Sacrement. It has been likened to the lakes 
of the Swiss Alps, and called the “Como of the Wilderness.” In 
early colonial history it was an important link in the highway of 
travel north and south, which included the Hudson River, Lake 
George, and Lake Champlain, and has thus been inseparably as- 
sociated with some of the most vital and picturesque incidents in 
early American history. More than one hundred of its islands 
are part of the Forest Preserve. 


Au Sable Chasm has been called a veritable miniature of the 
Grand Canyon. While not State property, it is an important 
scenic feature of the mountains. 


The Catskills are younger, but none the less beautiful and 
interesting in their different way. There Rip Van Winkle had 
his long sleep, and there each summer hundreds of thousands of 
tired city dwellers now find whatever rest and relaxation they 
ever get from the driving pace of city life. 


In all parts of the Catskill Mountains the scenery is justly 
celebrated. Slide Mountain, the highest mountain in the region, 
raises its majestic form to an elevation of 4,204 feet, surrounded 
by a multitude of lesser peaks. Here are deep, cool valleys, 
rocky glens and gorges, whose silence is broken only by rushing 
cascades or by the murmur of woodland sounds. Indeed, on 
every side the eye is greeted by an array of scenery not sur- 
passed throughout the State. Platt Clove, Kaaterskill Clove, and 
Stony Clove, contain views as wonderful as any in the mountains, 
with forests that in many respects are comparable to those of the 
Adirondacks. 


The Adirondack and Catskill State Parks, which now aggre- 
gate approximately two million acres in extent, are clearly quite 
as important and equally as interesting as any others in the broad 
scheme of parks and recreation centers which are rapidly being 
developed in all parts of the United States by one agency or 
another. In one respect they are far more so. They are within 
twelve hours’ journey of twenty million people, and constitute 
the wildest and most beautiful region that will ever be accessible 
to most of them. Nowhere in the world may be found such a 
combination of wild, grand scenery and delightful easy travel, 
lying at the very threshold of so dense a population. From this 
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point of view they are accordingly the most important public 
vacation grounds in the United States. 

Everywhere throughout the Forest Preserve region, in both 
Adirondacks and Catskills, the use of this great vacation ground 
is increasing at a tremendous rate, until now the most important 
business of the whole region is that of caring for vacationists. 
More money is invested in hotel and other properties, more 
people are employed, more wages are paid, and the annual turn- 
over is greater, than in the entire lumber business, which once 
figured as the most important activity of the mountains. State 
roads and automobiles are largely responsible for this increase in 
the number of vacationists. 

As the State-built roads have brought vacationists to the 
threshold of the Forest Preserve, the Commission feels that it is 
now incumbent upon the State to receive them, make them wel- 
come, and extend that assistance which will make vacations more 
profitable and enjoyable. Acting upon this policy, the Commission 
began during the past year the publication of a series of recrea- 
tion circulars and maps, of which seven have already been issued. 

The Commission believes that the work of improving and 
marking trails, the building of open camps and the construction 
of fireplaces throughout the Forest Preserve should now be under- 
taken on a scale commensurate with the great use that the people 
are making of this public property. The Preserve should be made 
more interesting and accessible to the people, as a service to which 
they are well entitled. The building of fireplaces and the holding 
of much of the travel to definite lines should also be looked upon 
as an important measure of fire protection. 

The federal government long ago adopted the policy of broad 
public use in its administration of the national forests and parks, 
with the result that under the administration of the United States 
Forest Service and the Department of the Interior the building 
and marking of trails, the erecting of shelters, the improvement of 
camp sites, and the publication of helpful maps and guide books, 
are already very far advanced. In addition, the National Park 
Service of the Department of the Interior has organized a nation- 
wide educational movement for the fullest possible use and enjoy- 
ment of the great resources which the wonderful chain of na- 
tional parks contains. 

A certain amount of this work has been undertaken by the 
Conservation Commission in the past, particularly in the matter 
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of clearing and marking the trails which lead to the fire observa- 
tion stations. Heretofore, however, it has been handicapped by 
lack of funds for this specific purpose. This handicap has now 
been removed by an appropriation of $2,500, made by the last 
Legislature, which it is believed is simply the forerunner of 
other appropriations of reasonable amount from year to year. 

With this appropriation of $2,500 the Conservation Commis- 
sion has already in 1920 built new trails, opened old trails, put up 
sign boards, marked the trails or otherwise constructed improve- 
ments, om approximately 150 miles of trail. The trails so im- 
proved are for the most part trunk lines running from one im- 
portant point to another, and so laid out that additional work done 
in after years will consolidate with that already finished, in a gen- 
eral scheme to make the wildest and most beautiful sections of the 
Forest Preserve readily available even to those with small knowl- 
edge of woodcraft. 

In addition to the trail building, the funds have permitted the 
erection of nineteen log lean-tos at suitable camping places along 
the trails. These lean-tos are all of the well known Adirondack 
type, with stone fireplaces in front, and are unquestionably des- 
tined to be continuously used throughout all the warm summer 
months and to some extent even in the colder weather. 

At other points on the trails, and at a number of important 
places on highways, where travelers or automobile parties fre- 
quently stop for lunch, one hundred stone fireplaces have been 
built, for the double purpose of providing a convenience to vaca- 
tionists and reducing the danger of carelessly set forest fires. 

The Commission’s plans for recreational development of the 
Forest Preserve are thus comprehensive in their scope, including 
actual physical improvements in the form of trails, lean-tos, and 
fireplaces, and complete recreational literature, with maps, as 
guides to the fullest use of the State’s vast public domain. 

If sufficient appropriations are give to the Commission to fur- 
ther these objects in years to come, enough will be accomplished 
each year so that, in a very few years, New York State will have 
the most accessible and most useful public wild forest park in 
the United States. 
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A Recreation Program for Cleveland 
Grace GouLpER IZANT 


Cleveland has discovered a play program for its children and 
its grown-ups which is suggestive to all cities in America. A 
summary of the nationally known Recreation Survey, made by 
the Cleveland Foundation and recently completed, has just been 
published. This volume sums up the findings of the survey and 
recommends a play program for the city. 

The program is based on a carefully prepared chart showing 
that the city’s total recreation hours per week are 16,000,000. 
Roughly the people are divided as to their play needs into two 
age groups—one from 5 to 16, and the other from 16 to 25 and 
over. 

About two thirds of the total play hours both of adults and 
children will be spent without reference to any specific agency or 
leadership. However the study shows that the 6,500,000 play 
hours per week left in the other one-third group and spent under 
public recreation agencies, is so large as to tax every available 
public play facility of the city. 

It is the program of this one third of the city’s total recrea- 
tion time, that the survey emphasizes most. It is this phase of 
the city’s play that interests the newly formed Recreation Council 
of Cleveland, organized to carry out the recommendations of the 
survey. Rowland Haynes, a recreation expert of country-wide 
reputation, is director of the council. 

The summary considers first the needs of school children. 
The 1919 census gave the number of children between 15 and 
5 years as 175,708. Of these the survey figures show that prac- 
tically 55,000 need about 15 hours a week on some public play- 
ground for each child, or over 70,000 hours for this group for 
one week. This is one-third of all the school age children. There 
are vacant lots and safe streets enough for the play hours of the 
other two-thirds. 

For the one-third group about 110 acres of playground 
space is needed and the city already has more than this amount 
But it is using only about 42 acres that it owns and it is using 
these play spots for only about ten weeks during the summer. 
Some of the present playgrounds are too small for the demands 
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upon them and others need surfacing and equipment to make 
them properly useful. But on the whole the city is fairly well 
provided with space. 

Its lack is in its equipment and leadership. To handle the 
55,000 children would require 285 regular leaders with 209 assis- 
tants, these last working only a few hours a day with the excep- 
tion of Saturdays. 

The next subject the recommendations turn to is the people 
over 16 years of age. The survey estimates that this entire group 
in Cleveland spend nearly 700,000 hours in play in public agencies. 
Their outdoor play should occupy the major part of these hours, 
leaving only about one-tenth of the whole 700,000 hours for in- 
door agencies. 

Eleven indoor community centers are recommended to handle 
the indoor recreation for this group. As Cleveland already owns 
its school buildings, these are urged as community centers. These 
centers could be handied by 55 leaders with two additional or- 
ganizing leaders to each, or 22 more leaders making a total of 77. 

The other nine-tenths of the play hours of these adults should 
be handled through the parks, the survey suggests. This would 
require the very widest use of the parks for athletics, baseball, 
skating as well as mass activities like concerts, pageants and 
similar large community activities. Such a plan would require not 
a staff of leaders for each park, but instead a small corps of 
special leaders for different types of special activities, these leaders 
chiefly to organize different groups to use the parks. Already 
Cleveland has made a notable beginning in the use of its parks for 
large community meetings like concerts and community festivals. 
These have been under the management of Floyd E. Waite, City 
Park Commissioner. 

Summing up the recommendations, we see that the provision 
of play opportunities for the people of Cleveland, dependent upon 
public agencies, if the survey plan is to be followed, will tax two 
of the city’s departments: one the school department and the other 
the park department. 

Taking the school department first, it must handle over 
700,000 hours of play for the school-age children needing play 
spots. The school department also must handle about 70,000 
hours in the school buildings to be used as community centers for 
the indoor play of the adult group. In addition there is at present 
work on playgrounds, vacant lots and at school centers under the 
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general direction of the school department which represents about 
1,500,000 play hours per week. This would make a total of 
about 2,300,000 recreation hours per week under the school depart- 
ment. 
Turning to the Park Department we have seen that the sur- 
vey program means about 600,000 hours per week of adult recrea- 
tion in the hands of that department and directly under its manage- 
ment. ‘To this must be added an estimate of some 500,000 hours 
a week used by various cooperative organizations at present. 
These organizations furnish their own leaders and direction but 
need help from the park department in seeing that their required 
facilities are available for their use. In addition it is calculated 
that 1,000,000 hours per week are spent in the parks under the 
home direction of adults and children with only most informal 
leadership supplied by parents and friends. This means about 
2,000,000 hours of play a week left to the park system to handle. 
One of the emphatic recommendations of the survey is that 
these two lines of recreation, that under the park department and 
that under the school department, be kept separate and that all 
duplication be avoided. 
At the beginning of the summary volume, it is admitted that 
the recommendations and suggestions of the survey cannot be ac- 
complished immediately. However, certain suggestions are laid 
down as possible for immediate execution. These are now being 
put before Clevelanders by the Recreation Council. They are: 
(1) 10 all year playgrounds in addition to present summer play- 
grounds 
(2) 12 additional leaders to visit neighborhoods weekly to see 
that the vacant lots and safe streets are used fully 

(3) 4 community centers to show what a fully equipped and 
widely used center can accomplish, these to be financed by 
public funds as well as cooperative agencies in their neigh- 
borhoods 

(4) Funds for at least janitor service, heat and light in 6 other 
centers with leadership expenses met by local coupeaeeve or 
philanthropic agencies, 

(5) 5 leaders for the development at once of further park usage 

(6) Centralization of all recreation for children of school age in 
the Board of Education 

The survey includes recommendations for the development of 
recreation programs in connection with private and philanthropic 
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organizations, with commercial establishments and with industrial 
agencies. These, however, should wait, it states, for the more 
immediate work sketched above. 

In closing the survey urges the importance of increased at- 
tention to the home directed recreation group of the city, which 
represents two-thirds of the entire play problem in Cleveland and 
includes some 9,000,000 hours of play per week. It is suggested 
that a careful and systematic attempt be made to develop parents’ 
interest in the play of their children, this to be accomplished 
through an educational program in churches, civic associations, 
newspapers, business and fraternal bodies. This already has been 
begun by the Recreation Council which is in communication with 
1000 such organizations. 


The Cleveland Recreation Survey 


Workers in the leisure time field will find many invaluable 
suggestions in the seven reports of the Cleveland Recreation Survey 
which have appeared under the titles Delinquency and Spare Time, 
School Work and Spare Time, Wholesome Citizens and Spare 
Time, The Sphere of Private Organizations, The Commercializa- 
tion of Recreation, Public Provision for Recreation and A Com- 
munity Recreation Program. 

The comprehensiveness of the material brought together, the 
vast amount of general information which is condensed into these 
reports and the broad application possible from many of the con- 
clusions drawn make them of universal interest. Copies of the 
reports may be secured from the Cleveland Foundation, 1215 
Swetland Building, Cleveland, Ohio, for fifty cents. 

Some of the significant facts brought out in the last four 
volumes of the series are as follows: 

There is a distinct need along recreational lines, 
The Sphere of it is pointed out in the introduction to this 
Private Agencies = snort, which cannot be met by commercial 
recreation, or by public recreation “which is limited by lack 
of funds and difficulty of administration to little more than 
caring for the wholesale, absolute necessary needs of chil- 
dren of school age, on the playground and on the street and 
of the grown folks in the parks.” However much the advocates 
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of municipal recreation may take issue with a statement which so 
limits the field of public recreation in its efforts to reach adults— 
and the experiences of Milwaukee and other cities in the use of 
schools as social centers make such a limitation of public recrea- 
tion appear rather too severe—no one will challenge the statement 
that there is a very distinct and important place for private recrea- 
tion operated either on a cooperative or philanthropic basis. 

In its report on the sphere of private agencies, the Survey 
has shown very clearly the contributions which are being made to 
the recreational life of specialized groups by such agencies as the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the churches, the industries, the settlements, clubs and 
societies of various kinds and by the art museum. It further 
points out the limitations which attach themselves to these private 
agencies and suggests how these groups may be made more posi- 
tive forces in the city’s leisure time life. Especially significant 
is the discussion on industrial recreation, particularly as it relates 


to the employee as a citizen of the community. “Outside of the 
factory, there is the more extensive problem of recreation for the 
industrial workers’ off-time hours. Here the recreation problem of 
the industrial worker is very much like the recreation problem of 


people who earn their living in other ways. He wishes group 
recreation and this grouping will be sometimes along the line of his 
work companions and sometimes along the line of his neighbor- 
hood or racial companions. Both are needed in developing indus- 
trial recreation from the work-shop out. So the wise employer 


will observe the cooperative principle of control and support of 
recreation facilities, cooperation both with the group of his own 
workers and with the larger community groups of which his 
workers are a part.” 

One will go far to find as telling a statement as is made in 
the chapter on “Cooperative Recreation among the Foreign Born,” 
of the contribution of the foreign born to American civilization 
or so sympathetic a presentation of the “genuine self-created 
pleasures” of the various races represented in a large city’s 


population. 

One can but feel after reading this report that 
The Commercial- : : : 
ization of in the main Cleveland is unusually fortunate 
Recreation in the quantity and quality of its commercial 
recreation, which the Survey wisely and frankly recognizes 
as having a large and legitimate piace in the sum of recre- 
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ation agencies. The Survey does not as a result of its 
study attempt to initiate a crusade to transfer to governmental or 
philanthropic management the agencies now conducted for private 
profit, but believing that such agencies are meeting a distinct need, 
seeks only to determine the quantity and quality of such recrea- 
tion, the forms of regulation adopted and the method of opera- 
tion, and endeavors to discover what private and public recreation 
may learn from the experience of commercial recreation. Motion 
pictures, billiard rooms and bowling alleys, dance halls, coffee 
houses and saloons, commercial amusement parks, the baseball 
club, lake excursions and burlesque theatres are the forms of 
commercial recreation chosen for study and many interesting facts 
are presented regarding legal control, censorship, trade control 
and the conditions under which various forms of commercial 
recreation are carried on. Some may not agree that the enforce- 
ment of laws touching the regulation and control of motion picture 
theatres and some other forms of commercial amusement should 
be a function of the municipal recreation department, though 
one or two cities are successfully operating under such a plan; but 
that licensing power should be more carefully safe-guarded and 
administered and a definite unified policy of licensing and inspect- 
ing adopted, is a recommendation to which all public spirited 
citizens in all our cities will heartily subscribe. One is impressed 
with the broad mindedness with which the Survey views the en- 
tire field of commercial recreation with its problems of censor- 
ship and regulation and the constructiveness of its suggestions not 
only for eliminating existing evils through repression, regulation 
and the power of public opinion, but for making of still greater 
importance the really good features which commercial recreation 
has to offer. 

A very timely warning to all cities lies in Cleveland’s dis- 
covery of the grave problems in connection with a number of 
types of commercial recreation, arising from the elimination of the 
saloon. The billiard room problems have been brought to a crisis 
on account of the applications of scores of former saloon keepers 
for billiard room licenses; the number of coffee houses has greatly 
increased and the problems connected with their regulation have 
been intensified. In this connection, the report states, in urging a 
definite policy for licensing and inspecting of commercial agencies, 
‘Beyond this, there is an actual need of substitutes for truly com- 
mercial recreation. War time efforts to supply recreation fof 
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large numbers of people indicate the possibility of cooperative 
efforts to absorb spare time. It would be most unwise for the 
community to allow commercial recreation alone to profit by this 
opportunity to direct the spare time of great numbers of men to 
new and more wholesome activities.” 
In this report The Survey Committee has 
dealt specifically with the public facilities 
of Cleveland as represented in the play- 
grounds conducted by the schools and by the Department of 
Parks and Public Property, the school community center, munici- 
pal bath house, public park and the public library. The provision 
of adequate play space, the quality of the play leadership on school 
and city playgrounds and the effectiveness of the service centers 
established during the war are all factors carefully studied by 
The Survey. While the recommendations made relate specifically 
to the local situation, there are certain conclusions of interest to 
all communities. No one doubts the wisdom of using all the play 
space a city has, of providing enough additional space to care for 
the needs of the most congested districts and of securing play 
space now for the future before land values soar too high. Never- 
theless, many cities are finding to their sorrow that they have 
neglected too long these three fundamental requirements in a city’s 
recreational life. The necessity is recognized by all interested in 
recreation administration for trained leadership of a high type, 
for playgrounds for children which will not be limited to the 
summer months, for increased evening use of playgrounds for 
adults, for a broad program of community centers, some of which 
at least shall have activities paid for by the people of the neigh- 
borhoods, and for a centralization of all play centers, both 
of school and park property, under one administration. 
Many will agree that gardening might be made a legitimate part of 
the school program and the recommendation that the public baths 
shall be real community centers and the public libraries made to 
function more definitely for recreation purposes is a suggestion 
well worth the consideration of all cities. “It should be remem- 
bered that the task of the public recreation system is particularly 
vital because it is that part of the recreational system which alone 
can be done adequately by public funds and which, if it is not 
done well, leaves the future citizens of Cleveland handicapped with 
a half-way development.” 

The summary includes not only the summing up of the most; 
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important facts brought out in the six reports, but a very 
sympathetic interpretation of the Survey findings in terms of 
what a broad community recreation program can mean in the 
lives of the citizens in Cleveland. 


Industrial Recreation 


Vv 


Since boys having interests in common natural- 
Boys’ Clubs ly group themselves into clubs or gangs, the 

community organizer will easily find at hand 
material for promoting a wide range of activities along the line 
of citizenship, athletics, vocational training and educational inter- 
ests. The uncontrolled gang spirit in many industrial centers 
has proved a serious menace to property, and employers have 
found it a good investment as well as a community service to 
encourage the organization of clubs which will turn the activity 
of the boys into useful channels. 

In winning the confidence of groups which have shown signs 
of lawlessness, it is often necessary to hit upon some tactful 
method of approach. One employer on looking about for some- 
thing to interest a group of boys who were causing trouble seized 
upon the idea of getting them interested in repairing an old Ford 
car. All boys like to tinker and they took to it, as the employer 
expressed it “like ducks to water.” At first they were left to work 
alone, but it was soon discovered that interest was flagging and 
that parts of the car were missing. The employer then decided to 
send a young man who was interested in boys simply to play with 
them. Although this was “supervised” play the boys did not 
realize it. The leader drew upon his imagination and told stories 
about geology, the steel industry, transportation and the like. 
Interest waxed keen and the number of boys increased. When 
the leader pointed out that they could not rebuild the machine 
without the missing parts, these mysteriously reappeared. The 
boys began to read up on all kinds of problems which they heard 
discussed and so this small beginning opened up a large field of 
activity and usefulness. 
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Among the national organizations promoting work for boys, 
the following are prominent: 

Boy Scouts of America, 200 5th Avenue New York City. 

Boys’ Club Federation, 110 W. 40th Street, New York City. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, International Committee, 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 

Woodcraft League of America, Inc., 13 W. 29th St., New 
York City 

Playground and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City 

Community Service, 1 Madison Ave., New York City 

Government Organizations, Dept. of Labor, Boys’ Working 
Reserves/ 

(Boys over 16 are organized into clubs for farm work) 

Dept. of Agriculture, States Relation Service 

(Cooperates with County Agents in promoting Boys’ 
Agricultural Clubs of all kinds) 

The Boy Scout Movement combines with play and recreation 
all essential educational interests and pursues its chief purpose 
of forming character. All that is taught and all that is done has 
a relation to some line of useful work. It develops initiative, 
resourcefulness, self-reliance, and physical fitness. Interest in Boy 
Scout organization is steadily increasing in industrial centers. 
The plan of organization recommended by the Boy Scouts of 
America is one where the general moral support of the company 
is given, the committee backing the troop being secured from the 
employees who are responsible for the entire management, leader- 
ship and program. 

The headquarters of the various agencies will gladly furnish 
literature and advice on the organization of various types of clubs 
for boys. 

The activities promoted by girls’ clubs fall nat- 
Girls’ Clubs urally into three groups; those of a purely 

social or recreational nature, as dancing, singing, 
hiking, dramatics, athletics; those with an educational objective, 
as classes in English literature, business methods, domestic science, 
sanitation, first aid, sewing, debating, lectures; and those for 
community or patriotic service. The war demonstrated how 
effectively the organized girl forces of the country can function 
in the last group of activities. In many communities the greater 
part of the responsibility for hospitality and other service to 
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soldiers and sailors was borne by them. And since the war this 
spirit of community service has been kept alive in many towns 
and cities through the activities of girls’ clubs. 

Among the national organizations promoting work for girls 
are: 

Camp Fire Girls, 31 E. 17 Street, New York City. Groups 
may have from 6 to 20 members and the age of admission is 12 
years. (Girls under 12 are organized as Blue Birds). It is an 
organization which aims “to bring the power of organization and 
the charm of romance into the humble acts and needs of daily 
life.” There is an elaborate ritual which makes a strong appeal 
to the girl in the teen age. 

Girl Scouts of America, 189 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Troops of 2 or more patrols with 8 in each patrol. The age of 
admission is 10 years. Any girls’ club may undertake the Girl 
Scout training and games, especially on Saturdays and Sundays, 
though “groups or bands of girls not already belonging to any 
club may be organized directly as a Girl Scout Patrol or Troop.” 

Woodcraft League of America, 13 W. 29th Street, New York 
City. The bands are composed of from 5 to 10 girls over 12 
years of age. The program stresses out-of-door activities. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. The National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association promotes girls’ clubs of various 
kinds adapted to the locality and type of girls. The Eight-Week 
Clubs and Industrial Girls’ Clubs are two prominent types. The 
clubs have a wide range of activities and are usually small groups 
of a larger unit. The younger girls are organized as Girl 
Reserves. 

Girls’ Friendly Society in America, 15 E. 40th Street, New 
York City. This is under the auspices of the Episcopal Church 
though the membership is open to all girls over 12 years of age. 
It is particularly interested in giving home life and companionship 
to young girls in cities. The activities are adapted to the par- 
ticular needs of the group. 

National League of Girls’ Clubs, 130 E. 59th Street, New 
York City. This league promotes non-sectarian, self-governing, 
self-supporting clubs for employed girls. Social evenings and 
industrial classes are prominent among its activities. 

Playground and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. This organization, in promoting 
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municipally supported recreation, is making it possible for girls 
and young women to enjoy social and recreational opportunities on 
playgrounds and at recreation centers. 

Community Service, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Community Service helps to organize local Community Service 
groups through which girls and young women will have an im- 
portant share in community life, and opportunities to develop their 
recreational, educational and cultural interests. 

United States Department of Agriculture, States Relation 
Service, Washington, D. C. Cooperates with County Agents in 
promoting agricultural clubs of all kinds, especially in canning 
and animal husbandry. These are primarily for country girls. 

Within a limited space it is impossible to do more than 
suggest the possibilities of a girls’ work program. Individuals 
and organizations interested in working out various problems con- 
nected with girls’ club organization will find it helpful to com- 
municate with these national organizations. The books listed 
in the appended bibliography will also give valuable suggestions. 

Garden clubs for children and adults have been 
Garden Clubs most successfully promoted in many communi- 

ties, notably the Boys’ Garden Club at Dayton, 
Ohio. This was inaugurated by the president of the National 
Cash Register Company who was casting about for a means of 
interesting the so called “bad boys” of the neighborhood. For 
lack of something better to do, these boys were spending their 
spare time breaking windows, destroying personal property and 
fighting pitched battles with rival gangs. It was proposed to set 
aside a tract of land to be divided into smal! gardens which the 
boys might have for their own. At first they were skeptical and 
asked, ““What’s the string to it?” and, “What do we get out of it?” 
They were assured that they would get out of it all they put 
into it, and this was accepted as a satisfactory proposition. The 
company provides the ground, seeds and tools, and the boys cul- 
tivate their plots under the supervision of a gardener. All the 
produce they raise they may have for the use of their families, or 
they may sell it. Thirty prizes are awarded each year to the boys 
obtaining the best results. The club is incorporated as the Boys’ 
Garden Company and every boy completing a two-year course 
is given a diploma. 

At the Cokedale Plant of the American Smelting and Refining 
Company the community garden is a popular feature. Each plot 
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consists of approximately 2,200 square feet of ground. The com- 
pany plows the garden and has the water piped conveniently so 
that irrigating can readily be done. 

An active interest in beautifying his home sur- 
roundings contributes a measurable degree of 
contentment to the life of the worker in in- 
dustry. In attempting to improve any large area the advice of a 
landscape gardener is desirable, but many a dingy mill section has 
been transformed into a bright attractive spot through the simple 
planting of trees, shrubs, and flowers. Annual contests are stimu- 
lating. A number of industrial concerns have offered prizes yearly 
for the best results in the improvement of door yards and streets. 
In many localities the beautifying of surroundings will best be 
accomplished through the organization of some sort of civic im- 
provement club into which the members pay nominal dues. A 
small fund is thus provided for holding contests, and as the club 
grows its work may be extended to include lectures, and other 
activities. One company holds an annual dinnner at which time 
prizes are awarded, and books, magazines, and pictures are on 
display for the benefit of the guests. 


Beautifying the 
Community 


Open Forums 


The Open Forum idea, as applied to industry, may open up a 
large field of usefulness. It affords an opportunity for all groups 
to come together for the frank discussion of mutual problems, and 
under wise leadership it may prove an instrument for settling 
many vexed questions. Local conditions will determine whether 
the establishment of an open forum is advisable. 

The McElwain Industrial Forum was recently inaugurated in 
Manchester, New Hampshire, with the topic: “Why the Workers 
in the W. H. McElwain Plants Should Start the First Industrial 
Forum in America.” The meeting was widely advertised as a 
free and full discussion of vital problems affecting industry, and 
it came just at the end of the working day (following cafeteria 
lunch served at regular prices in the company’s restaurant) after 
a half-hour of community singing to create that “get-together” feel- 
ing so valuable as a preparation for a successful forum evening. 
It had been advertised that tickets of admission would be limited 
to 300, but that any employee might have a ticket if he would be 
sure to use it. As a result there was present at the meeting a 
cross-section of the personnel of the factory, workers of every 
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grade as well as executives—and the hall was filled to capacity. 
There was the greatest possible interest in the talk, many 
very intelligent questions were asked and there seems an excellent 
prospect that through this forum, which is to meet once a month, 
an atmosphere of good will and understanding will be created. 

In addition to subjects of local interest and significance, the 
comprehensive forum program should include the discussion of 
educational and cultural topics. Some forums have found it 
valuable to deal with one underlying subject throughout the 
season’s course. Another plan is to have once a month a lecture 
on science or the drama, or poetry or music. Suggestions for 
organizing and conducting open forums may be secured from the 
Open Forum National Council, Boston, Massachusetts, an organ- 
ization which has done splendid work in stimulating this move- 
ment throughout the country. 

[To Be Continued] 


Rural Imaginative Recreation 
VIII 


Constance D’Arcy Mackay, Community Service 


In order to make imaginative recreation a living dynamic 
force in the country community, a definite plan of action will have 
to be followed. Communities lacking in leadership will have to 
have schedules made out for them, though these schedules must 
always be kept flexible. The Little Theatre, the country pagea..t, 
the eOMmmunity chorus, or the rural Christmas festival are a fine 
means to this end. But suppose the people feel they want to begin 
with something very much less elaborate than even these, what are 
they to do? 

Here is where the need of a definite plan, a definite chart or 
outline, is absolutely necessary. Therefore, several suggested pro- 
grams are included in this article, based on actual experience and 
observation. 

The various holidays are always times when the art-conscious- 
ness of the community can be aroused through solidarity of effort. 
Christmas, New Years, Thanksgiving, Fourth of July, Decoration 
Day, Columbus Day, Hallowe’en, all are times when the festal 
spirit can be awakened. Then there are other evenings, plain every 
day evenings—without any holiday halo for which “programs” are 
wanted. 
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One of the first things to do is to form a good Dramatic Com- 
mittee of from ten to twelve members. Choose a committee that 
will really work. Have, if possible, the church, the school, the 
Grange and the Farmers’ Club or Farmers’ Wives’ Club, represent- 
ed. There should be a Chairman who knows something about the 
drama and also the needs of the community. On the committee 
there should also be someone who knows about dyeing simple cos- 
tumes. There should be someone with a knowledge of music, too. 
This knowledge comes in invaluably at Christmas time and Easter 
time, and for community singing. 

Effort flags when people do not plan ahead, so a year’s pro- 
gram is a good thing. But this program must be both flexible and 
simple. 

One pageant after another or one play after another cannot 
be given in a country community or in any community without a 
sense of monotony. Pageants should rarely be given. In between 
should come plays, one-act and longer; simple festivals, cere- 
monials, tableaux, even charades. Operettas too, make an interest- 
ing addition, whether for children or adults. Rural Community 
programs—that is, varied program including recitations, music and 
possibly a one-act play are very popular in town-halls through the 
country. A yearly program must be varied if it is to be interesting. 
The Dramatic Committee should plan the program, but the general 
public should not be aware of the plan. It should come as a sur- 
prise. Knowing what is to come and talking things over too much 
before-hand with the community at large is a sure way of dampen- 
ing enthusiasm. 

Many rural communities are not advanced enough in their 
dramatic work to establish a little Country Theatre. This must 
come by degrees. All rural communities are alike, however, in be- 
ing interested in variegated “programs,” and almost all country 
communities are able to equip a simple community stage in the 
town hall. 

As the interest of the community widens, programs consisting 
of several one-act plays may be presented ; and then longer plays. 

Often in such a program each one-act play may be given by a 
different local club. Thus a healthy rivalry will ensue. Whether 
given by separate groups, or by one group of people, each play 
should have some one person who acts as director, and whose word 
is law, or one person may be director for the three one-act plays. 

Having provided a community stage, the next thing to plan for 
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is what to give on that stage. There are not only the holidays to be 
provided for; but the casual “entertainment” evenings as well. 
These might be An Agricultural Evening; A Patriotic Entertain- 
ment; An Old Song Evening. Other entertainments, let us say, 
might consist of a French evening or an Irish evening or a Scotch 
evening. Into these the phonograph, the stereopticon, recitations, 
plays, and community chorus, as well as duets by violin and piano 
can enter largely. A one-act play can be the focussing center round 
which the other portions of the entertainment are gathered. This 
one-act play should always end the evening. Programs should al- 
ways move toward a climax and end on their strongest note. 


Have definite, salient programs, each one having an actual 
idea behind it. Too many “programs” are made up of odds and 
ends, and lead nowhere. A program should leave people with a 
definite sense of unity, of having felt something driven home. A 
rightly balanced “program” should have both humor and pathos; it 
should both amuse and instruct, and by instruction is meant that 
it should open doors on new horizons. 

“Tt is all very well to talk of a community orchestra and com- 
munity chorus,” writes a girl from a sparsely settled rural district, 
“but suppose the community cannot afford enough musical instru- 
ments, or has no musical people to play them. What then?” 


Then club together and buy a Community Phonograph. Choose 
the records so that one record will fill these three needs: Concert; 
Dance; Play or Festival. Thus a folk-dance could be used as a con- 
cert piece; as an accompaniment for folk-dancing in the rural 
school; or could be included in a festival. Ideas for such records 
can be taken from phonograph catalogues. It is also suggested 
that the next town or community buy a Community Phonograph on 
the same plan. Then the two communities can exchange records. 

In less sparsely settled rural districts waste of material at hand 
is one of the great troubles. How to utilize what you have got 
with as little expense as possible should be one of the slogans of 
rural communities. For instance, if children are giving a simple 
Christmas play, why should they not give it both in school and 
church, and then go afield and give it in the ward of a children’s 
hospital, or home for cripples, and then take it to the old folks’ 
home or the poor house. That one play might give joy to many 
groups instead of to a few. 


Here are suggestions for five evenings easily possible for rural 
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communities of varying types that are primarily interested in music 
but only groping toward expression in dramatic art. 


A PATRIOTIC EVENING 


For this evening decorate the town hall with flags of the differ- 
ent nations. Have these flags made by the school children in prep- 
aration for the event. They can be made of cheese cloth, or of 
Dennison’s crepe paper. In the latter case both sides of the flag 
should be made alike. For prices of paper send to the Dennison 
Tissue Paper Company, Fifth Avenue and 28th Street, New York 
City. Colored pictures of the flags of the nations can be found in 
the encyclopaedia or the back of the dictionary and easily copied in 
the rural school. Have the words of the patriotic songs of the dif- 
ferent nations typewritten, and distributed to the audience. A full 
collection of patriotic songs can be found in Sixty Patriotic Songs 
of All Nations, edited by Granville Bantock. Published by Charles 
H. Ditson Company, New York. Price $1.75 


AN OLD SONG EVENING 


This is an evening that will especially appeal to an American 
community where there are a good many older people. The words 
of the songs should be typewritten and distributed to the audience. 
These songs may include such old favorites as: 

The Bold Fisherman 

Funiculi Funicula 

Jingle Bells 

Meerschaum Pipe 

The Quilting Party 

Clementine 

These songs can all be found in a collection entitled College 
Songs, published by Charles Ditson and Company, New York, Price 
$.50 To these songs as many other old time ditties may be added 
as desired, such as: Ben Bolt, Annie Laurie, Juanita. 

The evening may end with a charming scene called A Quilting 
Party in the Thirties, by Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland, to be found 
in In Office Hours and Other Sketches, published by Walter H. 
Baker Co., 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. Price 50 cents, postage 2 
cents extra. In this scene old fashioned costumes taken from attics 
may be appropriately worn; quilting frames or imitation quilting 
frames can easily be made. Some very quaint old time songs are 
introduced into the scene which is possible for any town hall stage. 
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A dozen or more men and women can take part in it. It can include 
both older people and people of high school age. Its simplicity 
makes it an excellent thing for rural communities. 

These Old Song Evenings have already been tried in rural 
communities, and have always proved popular. They have a strong 
attraction for the older people in the community. 


A FOLK SONG EVENING 


For this evening, if desired, use the flags described under A 
Patriotic Evening. Make a selection of the folk songs of all na- 
tions best suited to the community. If it is an Irish community 
then accent the Irish folk songs; if it happens to be a French-Ca- 
nadian rural mill town community, then accent the French songs. 
End the evening with a one-act Folk Play, likewise selected for 
its national suitability. The music with the folk songs can be found 
in One Hundred Folk Songs of All Nations, edited by Granville 
Bantock, published by Charles H. Ditson Company, New York, at 
$1.50. A book of folk plays entitled The Silver Thread and Other 
Folk Plays can be had from Henry Holt and Company, 19 West 
44th Street, New York City. Price $1.25. Where a rural com- 
munity already knows something of folk dancing, it would be in- 
teresting to end this evening with a general folk dance in the town 
hall. 

A COMMUNITY EVENING 


For this concert, using both community singing and solo sing- 
ing in a district where musical appreciation is above the average, 
the following selections might be given: 

Snow Flakes by Frederick H. Cowen 

Gypsy John by Frederick Clay 

The Lass with the Delicate Air by Arne 

None but the Lonely Heart by Tchaikowsky 

Who is Sylvia by Schubert 

These songs and other of like character can be found in a vol- 
ume entitled The Most Popular Drawing Room and Concert Songs, 
for low voice and high voice (state which). Price $1.25. Pub- 
lished by Hinds, Noble and Eldridge, New York City. 

For the end of the evening use Zona Gale’s one-act play 
Neighbors which can be found in the volume entitled Wisconsin 
Plays published by Huebsch, New York City, price $1.50. 

This play should accent the community feeling of neighborli- 
ness. It is a play that has been very widely acted by rural districts, 
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always with much success. There is no royalty on this play; but 
the village producing it, in lieu of royalty, must plant a tree. 


AN EVENING OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS 


For a rural community that is somewhat advanced both in its 
musical and dramatic appreciation, An Evening of Shakespeare's 
Songs will prove popular. They can be found in a book entitled 
Fifty Shakespeare’s Songs, edited by Charles Vincent. Published 
by Charles H. Ditson Company, 12 East 34th Street, New York City, 
price $1.75. 

As has been suggested, some communities will want to plan a 
year in advance, with their special programs mapped out before 
them. Here, then, is a practical program for a year. Notice that 
only one pageant and one costume festival are used. Also, notice 
that sometimes the burden of dramatic work falls on young school 
children, then on those of high school age, and then on the older 
people in the community. 

After the singing of the Shakespeare songs should come a 
brief play. Perhaps the best one that could be found for this 
purpose is The Faries’ Plea from Little Plays about Famous Authors 
by Maude Morrison Frank, published by Henry Holt and Company, 
19 West 44th street, New York City, price $1.35. This play is 
about Shakespeare, though Shakespeare himself does not appear in 
it. It can be produced by a group of children of grammar school 
age and younger, who appear as sprites and fairies. It is a very de- 
lightful little play. 

A PROGRAM FOR A YEAR 


Lincoln’s Birthday can be celebrated by a community sing, 
and by a children’s play about Lincoln; or if there happens to be a 
particularly talented reader in the community, by reading, 
very quietly and sincerely, of passages from John \Drinkwater’s 
Abraham Lincoln. A Lincoln play for children using a dozen or 
more characters and a simple interior setting can be found in 
Patriotic Plays and Pageants published by Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 19 West 44th Street, New York City. Price $1.35. In this 
play Lincoln appears as an ambitious boy. This house also publishes 
a volume called Little Plays from American History. Price $1.20. 
In it there is a play about Lincoln when he was a grown man. 
Though Lincoln himself does not appear in it, his influence is felt all 
through the little drama. Either of these plays should be given by 
children of grammar school age. 
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For Valentine’s Day have a Valentine dance in the town hall, 
with favors of pretty Valentines. This has been successfully tried 
by a little town in Vermont. 

Washington’s Birthday may be accented by a patriotic com- 
munity sing, with stereopticon pictures of Mt. Vernon and other 
places connected with the life of Washington. At the end of the 
evening a one-act play can be given by the adults of the community. 
There is a delightful little comedy called Washington’s First De- 
feat by Charles Nirdlinger, published by Samuel French, 28 West 
38th Street, New York City. Price $.25. Further suggestions for 
Washington’s Birthday can be found in Suggestions for a Wash- 
ington’s Birthday Program. Price $.15. This may be secured from 
the Playground and Recreation Association of America, One Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 

There is a very charming Arbor Day Ceremonial by Nina B. 
Lamkin, price $.15, which may be secured from the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, One Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Where the rural school wishes to give a very 
simple program of music and recitations, later repeating it in the 
town hall or in a parish house, the following program may be given: 


ARBOR DAY PROGRAM 


(A Community Celebration for the Town Hall) 

1. Arbor Day Alphabet by Ada Simpson Sherwood, given by 
little children from the rural school, each holding a large letter of 
the alphabet, done in green. 

2. Songs From Shakespear’s As You Like It. 

Who loves to lie with me Under the Greenwood Tree. 
(by community chorus) 
Song: Apple, Beech and Cedar Fair by school children. 
. Recitation: Tree Proverbs 
. Recitation: Woodman Spare That Tree 
. Trees: A class exercise, in which young people of all ages 
from primary to grammar grade may participate. 

The material for this program including the Arbor Day Alpha- 
bet, Tree Proverbs, Woodman Spare That Tree, the song Apple, 
Beech and Cedar Fair, as well as Trees, a class exercise, can all be 
found in Arbor Day by Robert Haven Schauffler in the series 
called Our National Holidays, published by Moffat Yard & Co., New 
York City. Price $1.50 

Memorial Day should, if possible, have an indoor or outdoor 
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pageant. Such a pageant, simple and inexpensive to produce and 
widely used throughout the country is A Memorial Day Pageant 
by Josephine Thorp. Price $.25. Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, One Madison Avenue, New York City. 

May Day should have its Maypole and a simple festival by 
school children. If the weather proves inclement, this festival can 
be transferred to June if necessary. Suggestions for such a festival 
can be found in May Day Programs D173, published by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, One Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

Fourth of July should be celebrated by a ceremonial or by a 
simple community gathering. Two suggestions are given here. 


A PATRIOT’S FOURTH OF JULY 


If this Patriot’s Fourth of July is held in a rural community in 
the evening, use if possible as a novelty a Liberty Tree. The 
Liberty Tree, as everyone knows who is familiar with colonial his- 
tory, was a pine tree. It is immortalized on many Revolutionary 
flags. 

Where this tree stands in the center of a village square and is 
lighted with electric lights, if possible have these lights red, white 
and blue. Have an American flag on the top of the tree. 

Where few lights are used for decoration in the village square, 
or where a tree is omitted for any reason—such as economy, or the 
fact that in prairie towns a pine tree cannot be had, then wind a 
flag-pole with Liberty greens. Have it a Liberty Pole such as was 
used in olden days, and have the Stars and Stripes floating from the 
top of it. There is something beautiful in the evergreen pine tree 
as a symbol; but a Liberty Pole also has a flavor of romance. 

About this Liberty Tree or Liberty Pole have the community 
gather to sing patriotic songs. Have Liberty stand by the tree or 
the flag pole, dressed in her traditional costume: A white robe, a 
red Liberty cap, with rim of silver stars; and a red, white and blue 
over-robe. She could carry a torch in her hand. This torch may 
be lighted with an electric light of red. Care should be taken that 
Liberty’s footgear consists of white stockings and sandals. Black 
shoes are an anachronism. 

Each patriotic singing group follows a leader who carries a 
flag with a state seal on it. These flags can be bought, or can be 
made out of Canton flannel, copying the colors and designs from the 
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colored plates of flags and seals which can be found in any large 
dictionary or encyclopaedia. 

A clear space must be kept about the Liberty Tree, or Liberty 
Pole, and under this tree or flag-pole should be a raised dais on 
which Liberty stands. Leading up to this dais are four pathways 
which should be kept clear so that community singers can march in 
and surround the tree or flag-pole. Liberty must always be clearly 
seen. ; 
The celebration begins when a bugle is blown three times. The 
first group of singers marches in chanting Arthur Farwell’s Hymn to 
Liberty, which can be obtained from G. Schirmer, 7 East 43rd 
Street, New York City, for $.10. 

“Rise ye nations man is free! 
Hail to dawn-crowned Liberty.” 

Then follow the usual patriotic songs. 

When the celebration is over, the lights on the tree are turned 
out and the symbolic figure of Liberty quietly disappears from view. 

“We simply cannot afford to give a pageant,” writes a young 
man from a tiny village. “We've already given a simple ceremonial. 
Now we want something different.” 

Then take as an example a village community that wanted a 
new Fourth of July, and had very little money—not even money 
enough to give a pageant. They were weary of village parades and 
declared they must have something better. So they hung lighted 
lanterns about the village green, gay, cheap, Japanese lanterns, and 
had a costume dance. Uncle Sam and Columbia in costume wel- 
comed the whole village, who came dressed as Colonials, Puritans, 
Civil War folk, pioneers, and even volunteers of the war of 1812! 
The people either found their costumes in the attic, or “picked some- 
thing up.” The whole effect was very pretty, and entirely novel. 
The dances were such as could be done on the grass—Lancers, the 
Virginia reel, and some old contra-dances. The village band had 
been practising for two months, and played with great spirit. Two 
ambitious boys had a lemonade booth. Thus refreshments were 
served between dances. This affair was a huge success. All the 
people needed was the idea. They did the rest. 

Suggestions for a Labor Day Celebration by May Pashley 
Harris, price $.10, published by the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, One Madison Avenue, New York City, will 
be found invaluable for indoor or outdoor use. This ceremonial 
combines recitations of stirring poems by American poets in praise 
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of the labor of man’s hands; and several opportunities for com- 
munity singing. It should be given by adults of the community, or 
by students of high school or college age. 

Thanksgiving may be celebrated by a jolly community gather- 
ing, and a Pilgrim cantata or a Pilgrim play. For ideas along this 
line see Suggestions for.a Thanksgiving Program, price $.05, Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, One Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

For Christmas some rural communities like an Outdoor Com- 
munity Christmas Tree, or Tree of Light.as it is sometimes called; 
while others prefer an indoor celebration. Suggestions for both 
kinds are given here. For the outdoor celebration there is a little 
pamphlet which gives suggestions. It is called How to Organize 
Christmas Carol Singing, price $.05, published by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, One Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

For the community Christmas of Mill Valley, California, the 
following carols were used with success, in the order named which, 
as will be seen, has a method in its sequence. 

Silent Night, Holy Night 

It Came Upon a Midnight Clear 

The First Noel 

Oh, Come All Ye Faithful 

We Three Kings of Orient Are 

The latter carol has a soaring refrain which makes it particular- 
ly adaptable for community singing. 

“O Star of wonder, Star of night, 
Star with royal beauty bright, 
Westward leading, still proceeding, 
Guide us by Thy perfect light.” 

A Christmas Community Program for. the Town Hall 

Here is another suggestion for a Christmas community pro- 
gram in which both singing and recitation form a part. The carols 
can be found in The Community Christmas Tree Carol Book, pub- 
lished by Novello and Co., 2 West 45th Street at 5 cents a copy. 

Community Singing: 

Oh little Town of Bethlehem 

Silent Night, Holy Night 

We Three Kings of Orient Are 

Oh, Come All Ye Faithful 
Reading: 
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Mary the Mother by Theodosia Garrison, from The Designer 
Magazine. 
“What is the great light falling through the door?” 
“The light of a white star shining like the sun,” 
“T will hide his eyes,” she said, “covering them o’er 
Lest the sight should harm him, my little helpless one.” 


“What is the great sound ever drawing near?” 

“The sound of singing voices in a vast wind’s sweep.” 
“T will hold him close,” she said, “so he may not hear; 
So these may not wake him in his first sweet sleep.” 


Her bright hair covered him between her breast and arm; 

“So my care shall cover him from unhappy things; 

“T shall be his shield,” she said, “between the world and harm” 
And nearer, ever nearer drew angels, shepherds, kings. 


Low laughed Mary among the drowsing kine; 

“Mine, and mine he is, by all my love possessed.”’ 

And ever as against his cheek she whispered: “Mine,” and 
“Mine.” 

Heaven came in, the world came in and claimed him at her 
breast. 


With this recitation a stereopticon picture of the Madonna 
should be thrown on a white screen, and held till the end of the 
recitation. The reciter should not be in evidence. Only the pic- 
ture should stand out. 

Community Singing: 

It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
Recitation : 

Kris Kringle by Thomas Bailey Aldrich 

Just as the moon was fading amid her misty rings 

And every stocking was stuffed with childhood’s precious 
things, 

Old Kris Kringle looked around and saw on the elm-tree 
bough, 

High-hung, an oriole’s nest, silent and empty now. 

“Quite like a stocking,” he laughed, “pinned up there on the 
tree ; 

Little I thought the birds expected a present from me.” 

Then old Kris Kringle, who loves a joke as well as the best, 

Dropped a handful of flakes in the oriole’s empty nest. 
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Community Singing: 
The First Noel 
Reading: 


Good King Wencelas 


Good King Wencelas looked out 

On the feast of Stephen 

Where the snow lay round about 
Deep and crisp and even. 

Brightly shone the moon that night, 
Though the frost was cruel 

When a poor man came in sight 
Gathering winter fuel. 


“Hither, page, and stand by me, 
If thou knowest it, telling, 
Yonder peasant, who is he, 
Where and what his dwelling?” 


“Sire, he lives a good league hence 
Underneath the mountain, 

Right against the forest fence 
By St. Agnes’ fountain.” 


“Bring me flesh and bring me wine, 
Bring me pine logs hither, 

Thou and I will see him dine 

When we bear him thither.” 


Page and Monarch forth they went, 
Forth they went together, 

if Through the rude wind’s wild lament 
| And the bitter weather. 





“Sire, the night is darker now, 
| And the wind blows stronger. 
| . Fails my heart, I know not how, 
I can go no longer.” 


“Mark my footsteps, good my page, 
Tread thou in them boldly. 

Thou shalt find the winter’s rage 
Freeze thy blood less coldly.” 
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In his master’s steps he trod 
Where the snow lay dinted. 
Heat was in the very sod 
Which the saint had printed. 
Therefore Christian men be sure, 
Wealth or rank possessing, 
Ye who now will bless the poor 
Shall yourself find blessing. 
Community Singing: 
I Saw Three Ships Come Sailing In 
Recitation: 
Christmas Lullaby by John Addington Symonds 
I 
Sleep, Baby, sleep. The Mother sings; 
Heaven's angels kneel and fold their wings. 
(Chorus) 
Sleep, Baby, sleep. 
II 
With swathes of scented hay Thy bed 
By Mary’s hand at eve was spread. 
(Chorus) 
Sleep, Baby, sleep. 
III 
At midnight came the shepherds, they 
Whom seraphs wakened by the way. 
(Chorus) 
Sleep, Baby, sleep. 
IV 
And three kings from the East afar 
Ere dawn came guided by Thy star. 
(Chorus) 
Sleep, Baby, sleep. 
V 
They brought Thee gifts of gold and gems, 
Pure orient pearls, rich diadems 
(Chorus) 
Sleep, Baby, sleep. 
VI 
But thou who liest slumbering there 
Art King of kings, earth, ocean, air. 
(Chorus) 
Sleep, Baby, sleep. 
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Vil 
Sleep, Baby, sleep. The shepherds sing; 
Through heaven, through earth, hosannas ring. 
(Chorus) 
Sleep, Baby, sleep. 

The simple chorus of “Sleep, Baby, sleep,” can be made by 
anyone with only a slight knowledge of music, who can pick out 
several chords. To these same chords the refrain is sung over and 
over again. With this recitation a tableau of the Madonna, dimly 
seen, seated against a dark drapery, with straw under foot, and the 
Child in her arms, should be posed. There should be a light about 
the head of the Child. This can be made by focusing a stereopticon, 
and placing in it a round slide that will reduce the size of the light 
to a halo. This tableau, with the soft accompanying chorus, ends 
the evening. 


i The End 





Fun for the Grown-ups 


F The following program was given by Miss Louise French at 
a Community Service Play Institute: 


I. A TYPICAL EVENING 





The following is a typical “recreation program” with no 
3 round dancing, for groups varying from fifteen to three hundred, 
of girls only or girls and men. It is the type of program used for 
demonstrating this kind of recreation for soldiers and girls. 

There is always an informal song while the crowd is gather- 
ing. The evening proper begins with the receiving line into which 
everyone must go. After that the program runs as follows: 


; 1. Grand March—as many fig- 8. Suitcase Race 








t 

} ures as desired 9. Stunt—Wild Nell 

if 2. Lobster Race 10. Nigarepolska. 

3. Noriu Miego 11. General Singing — refresh- 
I 4. Going to Jerusalem — re- ments 

| vised version 12. Merry-Go-Round 

ft 5. Milk Bottle Race 13. Virginia Reel 

t 6. Street and Alley 14. Good Night, Ladies 

j 7. Popularity 


Every lively activity in which the whole group takes part is 
followed either by some event put on by two or three people or by 
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a stunt. The general singing takes up not more than fifteen 
minutes and includes war songs, old favorites and funny songs. 

All the events suggested here are described in /ce Breakers 
except Street and Alley, which is a splendid game for large 
groups. For this the Grand March is used to put the players on 
the floor in lines of eight. Two extras are chosen, policeman and 
thief. It is the business of the policeman to break through a line. 
Players join hands across lines, forming streets running length- 
wise of the room and at each whistle from the leader quickly 
make a quarter turn to the right, joining hands across lines 
again, thus forming alleys running crosswise. The policeman 
chases the thief down the streets and alleys and when the thief is 
caught these two choose new runners and take their places. 

The evening is always closed by the Virginia Reel when the 
fun is at the highest point. Then the leader gives two sharp 
whistles and the pianist very markedly plays Good Night Ladies. 

When the party is one of a regular series, the guests are 
given five minutes to take their departure, and they “scoot,” for 
they know that if they loiter overtime, they will have fifteen 
minutes “docked” from the next evening’s fun! 

(To be Continued) 


Labor Day in Moline, Illinois 


Under the heading “All Set For Big Community Picnic,” 
The Community Courier of Moline, Illinois, the official publication 
of the Moline Community Service Council, outlines the Labor 
Day celebration held in that city. 

“From 1:30 p. m. when the aerial bombs send several large 
American flags 1,000 feet into the air until the dance is over at 
11:30 there will be ‘Something doing’ all the time at the big com- 
munity picnic on Labor Day. 

“In order to do away with tiresome waits, land sports on the 
cinder track around the lake, and aquatic stunts on the water will 
be conducted at the same time. If one doesn’t fancy the fat 
man’s race he may watch the Diving Girls, or if the tug-of-war 
grows tame he may view the tub race. 

“At 4:00 Hon. G. W. Cartwright will speak and those who 
heard him this spring know that something worth hearing will 
be said. 
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“In ‘Playland’ the children will be well cared for, story- 
tellers, game leaders, clowns and free ice cream being among the 
features. 

“Bring your supper in a basket. Free coffee will be served 
during the supper hour, but you must bring your own cups and 
sugar, with a pail or pitcher to get the coffee in. There will also 
be free lemonade all day. The method of providing this is novel. 
Everyone is invited to bring a lemon or two or some sugar. 
Take this material to the lemonade stand upon your arrival and it 
will be added to the barrel as it comes in, thus insuring a con- 
stant supply. But you are welcome to all you want whether you 
bring the ‘makin’s’ or not. Lunch baskets and packages checked 
free. 

“In the evening there will be a dance in the pavilion and a 
continuous vaudeville show in the auditorium. Both free. 

“Music? Sure thing, and lots of it. Bandmaster W. S. West 
will have Moline’s own Community Band—now grown to 40 
pieces—ready to start at 1:30, and he assures the Courier that 
there never was a band concert program quite as good as this 
one—and he knows. 

“There are lots of other features ‘too numerous to mention’ 
and everyone is assured of a good time in which the women and 
children will have something as well as the men. 

“Every resident of Moline is invited to attend this big com- 
munity gathering which is being conducted by a committee of men 
from the various factories, assisted by the Community Service 
Council, several group members of which are rendering special 
service.” 

In another section of the paper the events of the picnic are 
enumerated: Beautiful Daylight Fireworks; Concert by Com- 
munity Band; Games; Races; Tug of War; Moving Pictures; 
Dance; Community Singing; Storytelling; Supervised Play and 
Games for Children; First Aid Tent; Rest Room for Mothers with 
Babies ; Basket Picnic—6 to 7; Free Lemonade; Free Coffee; Free 
Ice Cream for Children; Lunch Baskets checked Free. 

Mention is also made in The Courier of the community 
movies which are being put on by the Community Service Council. 
These movies will be continued out of doors as long as the 
weather permits, after which it is hoped they may be put on 
inside, possibly using the public schools as exhibition centers. 
Still another interesting development of the Community Serv- 
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ice program in Moline lies in the plans which have been worked 
out for English classes for foreign-born women through which it 
will be possible for them to learn to speak English by an easy 
conversational method. These classes are so planned that while 
the women are gaining a working knowledge of the language 
they are also learning something of marketing, the care of children, 
home economics and related subjects. 

Classes will be entirely informal. Those attending will be 
asked to come as though they were making a friendly call on a 
neighbor—for these will really be neighborhood gatherings. 
Children will be welcomed too. A corps of assistants provided by 
the Women’s Club and King’s Daughters will look after the little 
children, providing games, stories and other amusements for them 
and supplying nurses for the babies. 

Classes will be conducted in the public and parochial schools. 
There will be no charge or fee of any kind, this being part of 
the general educational program of the Community Service Council 
of which the cooperating organizations are members. 


Romper Day 


Middletown’s (Connecticut) Romper Day held on September 
fourth was the culmination of the summer’s playground activities 
conducted by the Recreation and Community Service Department 
of the city. A brief statement of some of the tournaments and 
special events scheduled, follows: 


Morning 


8.15 Children will leave Playgrounds for march to Wesleyan 
Campus 
9.00 Tether Tennis Tournament for both boys and girls in the 
13 and 15 year old class 
9.00 Kite Flying Contests 
9.00 Quoit Tournament Singles for 13 yr. old boys 
Quoit Tournament Singles for 13 yr. old girls 
9.00 Quoit Tournament Doubles for 13 yr. old boys 
10.00 General Games and Singing Games for small children 
10.15 Quoit Tournament Doubles for 15 yr. old girls 
Quoit Tournament Singles for 15 yr. old boys 
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11.00 


12.00 


1.20 


1.30 


1.45 


2.00 


2.15 


2.30 


2.45 
3.00 


3.45 


4.00 


4.15 


4.30 


5.00 
6.00 
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ROMPER DAY 


Quoit Tournament Singles for 15 yr. old girls 

Quoit Tournament Doubles for 13 yr. old boys 

Quoit Tournament Doubles for 13 yr. old girls 

Girls’ Long Ball Tournament (4 teams, 5 Innings, 2 
Diamonds) 

Romper Day Dinner 

Music furnished by Sixth Infantry Band 

Playground Baby Clinic, Red Cross Tent 

Two thousand boys and girls from 4 playgrounds will 
render the following program 

Four groups will play the games at the same time. 

Assembly of playground participants and march through 
festival grounds, around track and to Play Headquarters 
in track enclosure 


GAMES: 


Boys, Whip Tag 
Black and White 
Girls, Three Deep 
Peggy in the Ring 
Boys, Dodge Ball 
Circle Pass Ball 
Girls, Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 
Looby Loo 
Boys, Volley Ball, (Juniors and Seniors) (Bounce and 
Dribble) 
Girls, Volley Ball, (Juniors and Seniors) 
Boys, Potato Race (Two teams, 10 on a team) 


FOLK DANCES: 


Girls, J] See You 
Ace of Diamonds 
Push Ball Relay Race (10 boys on a team) 
Special Features: Presentation of prizes to Boy Scouts 
Troops 
Otis Playground Contest 
Girls, Virginia Reel 
May Pole Dance 
Awarding of Trophies and Ribbons 
March to Respective Playgrounds 














Accomplished by Cooperation 


From Mr. Harry L. Allen, district representative, comes a 
very interesting account of a number of the activities conducted 
in cities in his territory which have been worked out successfully 
because Community Service has given real service to municipal 
groups. Mr. Allen’s report is a clear demonstration of what 
cooperation can accomplish. 

“TI believe I told you of the cooperation between Community 
Service and the park board of Terre Haute, Indiana. Com- 
munity Service has conducted for the park board this summer 
on one or two evenings each week outdoor musicals with band and 
community music. This will continue until bad weather in the 
fall makes such means impossible. These concerts and sings have 
drawn immense crowds running generally from three to five 
thousand people ,during the evening. Occasionally short talks 
have been included in the evening program. One of the best 
features, however, was a quartet of young men discovered by 
Community Service workers. Another feature has been the out- 
door movies depicting activities at Terre Haute as well as current 
events elsewhere. 

“Another instance of cooperation between municipal recreation 
groups and that of Community Service is to be found in Moline, 
Illionois. Here the chairman of Community Service, Mayor 
Skinner, has used his good offices through the department of city 
government having to do with parks to have Community Service 
take over the responsibility of all outdoor recreation work. The 
most successful feature of this has been the Thursday evening out- 
door movies and sings and the Sunday evening union meeting of 
all churches in Moline, both Protestant and Catholic, at which 
band concerts, community singing, and short popular talks have 
been the attraction. The community organizer writes that the 
average attendance runs about 3,000 for each of these meetings. 

“You will also be interested in the story of Rockford, Illinois, 
and their regular Wednesday and Sunday evening outdoor musical 
programs under the joint direction of Community Service and 
the city of Rockford. I was present at one of these meetings last 
Thursday evening and I have never in all my experience seen a 
crowd of people so enjoy a community band concert and sing 
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ACCOMPLISHED BY COOPERATION 


nor have I ever heard such fine spontaneous singing as took place 
that evening on the shores of Rock river, where the concerts are 
regularly held. The evening I was out there were in the neighbor- 
hood of 500 people present. 

“Another instance which will be of interest is the cooperative 
arrangement between the city of North Chicago and Community 
Service. Community Service was asked during the early spring to 
find a playground director for the park board and to help organize 
the playground work for the summer. This has been accom- 
plished by our Community Organizer together with his assistants 
and in Foss Park have been carried on daily playground activities 
in addition to the special features inaugurated by Community 
Service, such as community picnics, field days, storytelling, and 
community sings. 

“For special Fourth of July celebration at Maywood, which 
celebration won first prize in the Daily News contest for the best 
community celebration around Chicago, the city administration 
through its park department provided grounds for the community 
pageant, filled a dry pond with water, roped off seating and stand- 
ing space for several thousand people viewing the pageant, erected 
platform and contributed the services of a number of workers, 
otherwise put the ground in shape for the pageant, properly 
policed them during the pageant and furnished many materials. 
This pageant and a large part of the celebration was under the 
direction of Community Service. 

“The first task of the Community Service committee at 
Berwyn, Illinois, was to create sentiment in favor of a park 
district, enabling the municipality to tax for park and play- 
ground purposes. This was accomplished successfully last April 
when a vote on the park district question was successful at the 
rate of two to one. Since then the Community Service commit- 
tee and the park board have worked in very close cooperation in 
planning for the new park and play life of Berwyn. 

“At Quincy, Illinois, the park and boulevard association rep- 
resenting municipal interests has cooperated with the playground 
committee of Community Service in conducting three very suc- 
cessful playgrounds during this summer. 

“One of the most successful large city experiments in 
cooperation between municipal groups and Community Service 
is that of Indianapolis, Indiana, where the almost daily confer- 
ences between Mr. Laurie, Superintendent of parks, and play- 
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PLAYGROUND PROGRAMS 


grounds and Mr. Mitchell, Community Organizer of Community 
Service, have brought about daily cooperation in directing play- 
grounds and athletics, in outdoor dramatics and in community 
music. During the summer months three of the local workers 
have each had regular weekly schedules in leading community 
music at parks, in organizing simple dramatic activities at the 
park centers, and in organizing boys’ athletic teams and in holding 
community tournaments. During the winter and spring a number 
of popular musicals were held under the joint auspices of the 
park and playground department of the city and Indianapolis 
Community Service. 

“At Belleville, Illinois, a very fine start has been made this 
season in arousing interest by the municipal authorities to provide 
playground space while local Community Service has supplied the 
workers to demonstrate the value of directed play.” 


Playground Programs 


There is grave danger, many feel, that program-making for 
playgrounds may become too rigid and standardized. At the 
same time it is recognized that there is a very definite value in 
having a general plan of work which will be progressive and will 
furnish the directors with a general outline of suggestions without 
in any way detracting from their initiative. 

Some of the suggestions for general and special activities and 
programs which have come from the Board of Public Education 
of Philadelphia and which are being put into effect there, may be 
applicable to many communities. 


DaILy PROGRAM 


Programs are flexible. They are varied to suit the condition 
of different localities, temperature, age and sex of visitors. 
The following is a typical schedule of regulated activities: 

9:00 to 9:30 General activities for all—Talks and_ stories em- 
phasizing the civic and moral virtues to be taught. 
Seeking the cooperation and good will of your 
children, observing your leaders and dependable 
children. Dramatization of stories. Sense exer- 
cises. Riddles. Distribytion of play material. 
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9:30 to 10:00 


10 :00 to 10:30 


10:30 to 11:00 


11 :00 to 12:00 


1 :00 to 


1 :30 to 


2:00 to 


2:30 to 


3:15 to 


1:30 


2:00 


2:30 


3:15 


4:00 





PLAYGROUND PROGRAMS 


Free play. At this time enlist the interest of the 
children in securing the record of attendance and 
advertising their playground. Assign program ac- 
tivities to leaders and others. See also period 
1:00 to 1:30 

Teacher in charge of younger children in games. 
Older children play under leaders on apparatus or 
in games, dances 

Teacher in charge of older children in games or 
track and field. Younger children play under 
leaders or on apparatus 

General activities for all—Hand Work 

If there is a shortage of occupation material, quiet 
or social games may be played, or games with 
small play material, such as bag boards, ring toss, 
apparatus 

Free play 

Teachers take turns in attending to preparation of 
materials, repairs, or meetings with leaders or 
captains, committees of teams. Two teachers 
must never be off the playground at the same time. 
General activities for all. Songs, stories, sense 
exercises, riddles 

Teacher in charge of younger children. Song 
games, gymnastic games or dances. Older chil- 
dren at play under leaders on apparatus or in 
games, dances 

Teacher in charge of older children in track and 
field or team games. Younger children at play 
under older leaders 

Unassigned period. Relay races. All kinds of 
races (novelty and humorous). Stunts. Antag- 
onistics. Folk Dances. Quiet or social games 
The time between 2:30 and 4:00 may be made in- 
tensely interesting. 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE OF SPECIAL PROGAMS FOR EACH WEEK 


First 
Week 


Independence Day 


Fourth of July—American hero stories 
George Washington, the father of his country 
Roosevelt, the ideal American 

History and progress of our country 

Parades Tableaux 

















Second 
W eek 


Third 
Week 


Fourth 
Week 


Fifth 
W eek 


Sixth 
Week 


Seventh 
Week 


Eighth 
Week 


PLAYGROUND PROGRAMS 


Children’s Day 


Children’s poets, songs, plays 
Mother Goose—Baby parade 
Overall boys—sunbonnet babies 
Doll show 


Heroes’ Day 


Stories of the world heroes 
Heroes of Industry—adventure—invention 
Airplane—submarine—dirigible balloon 


Girls’ Day 


Heroines of history—famous women 
Girl Scouts—Campfire Girls 
Dances—Dramatic Plays— 

Tableaux 


Boys’ Day 


Boys who have become great men. 
Dramatized incidents 

Scouts. Nature—birds, trees, flowers 
Drills 


Peace Day 


Anniversary of important days 
Army and Navy, Allies, Victory—Patriotism 


Kindness Day 


Kindness and service to people—to animals 
Kindness Club—Band of Mercy—Safety First 
Red Cross—Red Star 


Carnival 


Parade of Nations—Circus—Pageants—Tableaux 
Animal Fair—Noah’s Ark, Stunts 
A grand climax could be arranged in a pageant review- 
ing the July and August programs. 
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First Week 


Review games taught last year or 
games with which the children are 
familiar. 

Order of Procedure 

Ring Song, for instance, Little Chil- 
dren Come 

Marching Games—We March Like 
Soldiers 

Imitative—Laddie and Lassie, Cap- 
tain Comes 

Running Games—Drop the Hander- 
chief, Squirrel 

Skipping Games—How Do You Do, 
My Partner, Muffin Man 

Song Dances—Little Sister Dance 
with Me, Come Little Partner, 
Come Along 


Second Week 


Continue preceding games or classi- 
fication 

Diddle, Diddle Dumpling 

Mulberry Bush 

Pussy Cat Where Have You Been? 

Hickory, Dickory, Dock 

Jack Horner 

Little Miss Muffet 


Third Week 


Continue Preceding classification, 
adding other Social and Rhythmic 
Games as for instance: 

Looby Loo, Rig-a-Jig-Jig, Oats, 
Peas, Beans 

Rhythmic Games—See Saw, Swing 

Dances—Clap, Clap, Partner, Car- 
rousel 





PLAYGROUND PROGRAMS 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GAMES AND DANCES 


Fourth Week 


Marching Games, Flag Songs, Sol- 
dier Games 

Let Your Feet Tramp 

Two Little Black Birds 

Yankee Doodle 

Dances: (Choose at least two) 

I See You 

Coming Through the Rye 

Come Let Us Be Joyful 


Fifth Week 


Marching Games, Flag Songs, Sol- 
dier Games, and others, such as— 

I Ama Young Musician 

Shoemaker 

Farmer and Blacksmith 

Rocking Horse 

Jolly is the Miller 

Chimes of Dunkirk 


Sixth Week 


Social Games and others, such as— 

Skipping 

Farmer in the Dell 

This Is the Way that a Laddie 
Should Bow 

Sweet Kate 

Ribbon Dance 


Seventh Week 
Review games taught and add new 


ones: 

This Is the Way that a Laddie 
Should Bow 

Grandma’s Minuet 

Virginia Reel 

Briar Rosebud or the Princess Beau- 
tiful 


Eigth Week 


Humorous Games and Dances: 
Punchinello 

Musician 

Carrousel 
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